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’ THE TWO REDWOODS. 


After making the rounds of the usual 
points of interest in California—Yosemite, 
the Calaveras Big Trees, the Mariposa 
Grove, the Geysers, Monterey—the tourist 
who has come to the Pacific Coast with 
ample time at his disposal may find some 
days at his command, while waiting for the 
China or Australian steamer. Not having, 
most likely, time enough to take an up- 
coast trip, the query arises, Where can one 
go to pass two or three days to advantage, 
and still be withiri easy and speedy reach of 
San Francisco? For the benefit of those 
strangers visiting California who would 
enjoy a short and instructive tour, we 
answer, the Redwoods. 

The tourist will have optional with him- 
self the choice of two places easy and 
speedy of access, Felton and Guerneville. 
The Felton grove of big trees is within 
almost immediate reach of the train, and 
contains many fine trees whose girth varies 
from twenty to fifty-six feet; but the altitude 
of the trees is considerably less than that of 
the Guerneville grove. This latter grove 
is within three hours’ ride of San Francisco, 





including a swift and pleasant ride upon the 
bay, to San Rafael, a journey thence by rail 
through the flourishing inland towns of Pet- 
aluma and Santa Rosa, to Fulton, where, 
after a change of cars and a short ride, the 
train halts in Guerneville. 

One pleasant afternoon in July saw a 
party, laden with various camping utensils, 
portfolios, easels, and painting machinery 
and paraphernalia of all descriptions, en route 
to catch the boat for San Rafael. Safe on 
board, with, however, scarcely a moment to 
spare, a prolonged whistle, a tap of the 
engineer’s bell, and we were fairly afloat on 
the bay. After rounding-to, we steamed 
swiftly up the bay, passing in review the 
tiers upon tiers of frame buildings crowning 
the hillsides of San Francisco, and crossing 
a line of calm water caused by the island 
of Alcatraz interposing its flat and tawny 
bulk to the rush of the incoming tide. A 
large ship lifts her iron hull high above our 
station upon the lee guards of the steamer, 
riding head on to the wind with foresail and 
all lower top-sails flapping and slatting about 
in the men’s hands; hoarse and faint cries 
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from pigmy figures upon her majestic yards 
attest the difficulty of handling the now 
bellying now sinking white and heavy duck. 
The monotony and dullness of such routine 
work is made apparent to the observer by the 
equal monotony and dullness of the song of 
the little gray figures aloft as they secure and 
stow the sail in its proper place. But all 
this is soon passed; and the gray and rusted 
iron monster, tugging uselessly at the great 
chains which hold it fast after its long and 
weary voyage over the seemingly limitless 
seas, gives place to the fading impression 
of Angel Island, with its brow wreathed in 
a diadem of fog, which looks like a veil of 
white tulle thrown about it; and the long 
roll of the steamer tells us we are cross- 
ing the incoming swell from the giant 
Pacific through the Golden Gate, through 
which the afternoon fog begins to roll, dull, 
leaden-gray, and ominous as an approaching 
cyclone bank. But on, as swift as a deer, 
goes the steamer, and before we scarcely 
realize it, artists, party, traps, and et ceteras 
are landed and bestowed away in the train, 
and off, and hardly half a dozen breaths 
taken. Shortly after leaving San Rafael we 
pass through Petaluma, outside evidences 
of whose prosperity salute us in the appear- 
ance of sundry and divers noisy and dirty 
hackmen in tall hats with a wide weed 
about them, as if the whole family of hack- 
men had gone into affliction and mourning 
over the loss of some one especially dear 
to their hearts ; also the familiar and impa- 
tient rattle of the street-car bell, one of 
which is drawn up in close proximity to the 
station, is a speaking evidence of the ambi- 
tion of the pleasant and thriving-looking 
little town, that is soon, in accordance with 
all things, far in the rear—hackmen, hats, 
street-cars, bells, and all other noises, jangled 
and out of tune, included. We pass through 
Santa Rosa, where similar evidences salute 
us, and soon we leave the junction—Fulton— 
and are steaming away, over a series of inter- 
minable curves and trestles, toward Guerne- 
ville. As we follow the Russian River and 
enter the redwood belt, the scenery be- 
comes picturesque, grand, and wild beyond 





description. Little by little the tree growth 
becomes larger and more pronounced ; and 
shortly after, the whistle announces Guerne- 
ville. Shouldering traps and luggage of all 
descriptions, the party start on a tramp of 
three-fourths of a mile for the big tree flat : 
now passing monstrous stumps and fallen 
trunks of this king of trees, and anon gazing 
upwards at the crown of some monarch 
more pretentious than its fellows, and then 
mentally admiring the beauty of the stream 
that flows silently and sluggishly past on its 
way to the sea in the west; and so, about 
dusk, reaching the portals of the woods. 

It is impossible for pen to convey or 
tongue to tell the feeling of shadowy mystery 
that invites the gazer into the solemn and 
mighty forests to enter and explore. Little 
by little the light before begins to pale and 
dim, and the trunks to grow grander in pro- 
portion, the hight vaster, until at last one 
stands in reverence before the silent and an- 
cient monarchs themselves. It is twilight. 
No breeze whispers through the branches of 
these forest gods that climb seemingly to the 
zenith in their search for space and light. 
Nothing but the occasional and distant cry 
of some solitary jay or heron breaks the 
deathlike stillness of the evening air, as we 
silently stand and gaze, first upward, and 
then into these forest depths. All the elo- 
quence that has stirred and electrified the 
civilized world, from the days of the calm 
and patient and all-suffering man of Naza- 
reth, fails utterly to hold spell-bound and 
attentive the man, as does the mute ap- 
peal of these monsters to the truth, 7 am 
the Lord thy God. Here is the real sanc- 
tuary that visited, in confused but majestic 
dreams, the grand old builders of the Gothic 
age, who gave to the world, not a new or- 
der, but all orders united, subdued, and 
overwhelmed in this one. 

Passing into the depths of the fogest, we 
soon came to the picnic-ground, where we 
found booths erected for the shelter, evi- 
dently in order of their precedence by the 
builders, of beast and man. 

The next morning, and several others, 
found our party busily engaged in sketching, 
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botanizing, hunting and fishing, and in all 
other sports, labors, and pastimes that are 
generally considered to make up the sum to- 
tal of life in the woods. After a sojourn of 
five days, we returned to San Francisco 
highly delighted with the trip, and deter- 
mined to recommend the same to our friends 
and to tourists in general. 

Some of our party, not satisfied with their 
short experience at Guerneville, took a trip 
to Mendocino to hunt deer, and see the red- 
wood monsters along the Navarro River, 
after which we determined to visit the Mari- 
posa grove of sequoias. Taking the usual 
route via Madera, the second evening found 
us well up in the Sierra, at the “Big Tree 
Station,” formerly “Clark’s.” The following 
morning found us on our way to the big tree 
grove, eight miles south-east of the station, 
and up. Having had some experience and 
travel among these giants before, our individ- 
ual eyes were wide open to catch the first 
glimpse of a sequoia top. Soon one re- 
warded the sight, looming up like a vast 
leafy dome, yet but little way, apparently, 
above the majestic crowns of the “sugar 
pines.” 

This being our first visit to the grove, we 
were instantly struck with the difference in 
appearance of its trees from all others we 
had as yet seen. Heretofore, both in sem- 
pervirens and gigantea groves, the great size 
of the trees, their bulk and diameter, had not 
made itself apparent until upon a near ap- 
proach. But in this grove the trees imme- 
diately proclaimed themselves the lords 
dominant of the forest. More gnarled, 
broken, older-looking, and badly scarred by 
fire in many cases, they stood, awing the 
sight by their vast bulk, as the coast red- 
woods do by their astonishing hight. We 
felt the difference of impression between the 
two species at once. The gigantea excited 
surprise, wonder, and admiration ; the semper- 
virens, awe, devotion, and a sense of soli- 
tude and vastness which was wanting in this 
greater grove. After a stay in the woods of 
some days, we returned to San Francisco, 
unfitted by our big-tree experiences from 
ever holding in reverence or awe again the 
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stately trees of our youth, the oak, elm, ash, 
or even the hemlock or the spruce, which 
had once to our childish imaginings seemed 
to pierce the clouds. Admire and love our 
home woods, we might; reverence them 
again, never. 

The sequoia family has been divided by 
botanists into two groups: the Seguoia gi- 
gantea, or redwood of the Sierra flanks ; and 
the Seguoia sempervirens, or redwood of the 
coast. The history of the discovery of the 
first group, with all the matter of interest 
pertaining to the trees, has been clearly told 
by Mr. J. M. Hutchings, in a valuable “‘ Tour- 
ists’ Guide to the Yosemite and Big Trees.” 
Suffice it to say that the first of this family 
of giants was discovered by accident by a 
hynter, in what is now known as the Cala- 
veras Grove. It was immediately recog- 
nized by botanists as a new species of flora, 
and was successively christened Washing- 
tonia gigantea, and, by our English cousins, 
who had no hand in its discovery, and 
owned no parts of the lands upon which it 
Wellingtonia gigantea. 


unobligingly grew, 
The whole family, both species, finally found a 
fitting and proper name in Sequoia, after the 
Indian chief who preferred to give to his 


countrymen intelligent education rather 
than war and scalp-locks. He is said to 
have been the author of the first Indian 
alphabet. The Sequoia gigantea, or big 
tree proper, attains an average diameter of 
twenty feet, and hight of two hundred and 
seventy; whilst the most remarkable indi- 
viduals of this species in the upper groves of 
California have some of them attained the 
diameter of thirty-five feet, and standing hight, 
we believe, of three hundred and seventy- 
two feet. The tallest estimated member of 
this family is the prostrate monster in the 
Calaveras grove, the Father of the Forest, 
having a circumference above ground of one 
hundred and twelve feet, and a traceable 
hight of four hundred and fifty-two feet. 
Words would fail to convey an idea of such 
a vast column of wood, were it upraised 
again. The twin monster steamers of the 
P. M.S. S. Co.’s China line, City of Peking 
and City of Tokio, are each four hundred ‘and 





twenty-three feet long, and forty-three feet 
beam. The Father of the Forest is, includ- 
ing the eight feet buried in the ground, 
caused by its fall and subsequent settlings, 
forty feet in diameter six feet above the 
root, out of the ground, and four hundred 
and fifty-two feet long. This tree would al- 
most entirely cover the deck of the Peking 
in beam, and project beyond the bow twenty- 
nine feet: This was, without doubt, when 
standing, the tallest tree we have any account 
of in the world. Vague rumors occasion- 
ally reach us of monstrous gum-trees, euca- 
lyptus, in Australia, with altitudes which have 
gradually lessened from six hundred feet to 
four hundred feet or less, as time goes by. 
Lately we have heard of them as located in 
Tasmania. Guyot, in his physical geography, 
speaks of them: ‘They grow with rapidity, 
and frequently attain great size, some of the 
eucalypti being over four hundred feet in 
hight, the tallest of known trees.” .Re- 
peated inquiries fail to corroborate these 
figures so far, and we listen with reserve, and 
wait for further proofs. 

The home of the Seguoia gigantea has 
finally been located in the Kaweah region, 
lying directly east of Visalia, upon the flank 
of the Sierra where the parent forest seems 
to lie, consisting of a vast track of some 
eighty by forty miles, the dominant tree of 
which is the great sequoia. It is in this tract 
that the most remarkable of all members 
of this species grow, one tree— General 
Grant”—having a diameter of forty-six feet, 
which is the largest tree of this species as yet 
measured. Conversation with parties who 
have camped within. this forest assures us 
of the truth of this statement. Other trees 
are mentioned fully as great, but they have 
neyer been actually measured. These trees 
are not remarkable for great hight: resem- 
bling the Mariposa grove in this respect. 
Next, and to the northward of this forest, 
comes the King’s River group; then the 
Fresno group, remarkable for the symmetry 
of its members, and their somewhat superior 
altitude; then the Mariposa grove, and then 
a small tract known as the Tuolumne grove, 
on the line of the Big Oak Flat road to 
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Yosemite; and lastly the Calaveras grove, whose members, collectively, have not the 
same greatness of diameter, but are of superior hight to any of the above-mentioned 
groups. The trees of this grove are the tallest of any of this species yet discovered. 
None of the Seguota gigantea have as yet been discovered to the north of this group. 
The Seguoia sempervirens — redwood — on 

the contrary, had its widest range towards =I ee = 
the north, and is partly wedge-shaped; its ef] 
greatest width being in Humboldt County, ‘ NY 
from which it tapers to a point nearly oppo- 
site and to the east of Monterey. Occa- 
sional individuals of the species are found, 
however, we hear, as far north as the State 
line. 

This is by far the most valuable wood for 
all general purposes on the Pacific Coast. 
Vast industries in the lumbering of this tree 
have arisen, along the coast line ; countless 
millions of feet of this lumber have been 
cut up for mechanical and building pur- 
poses on the Coast within the last twenty- 
five years.. Great quantities are shipped 
away, and thousands upon thousands of 
trees have been cut away; and though the 
forest spaces in the region of the mills begin 
to look slightly bald, yet the wonderful re- 
producing powers, the vitality, and quick 
growth of the tree seem to assure an un- 
limited supply. 

The average diameter of the redwood is 
about eight feet, and the average hight about 
two hundred and fifty feet, for a well-grown 
specimen. But in the big-tree groves the 
trees vary in diameter from eight to twenty- 
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GUERNEVILLE MONARCIIS. (Drawn by C. D. Robinson. Engraved by A. Kriiger.) 
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five feet, and in hight from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred feet. One specimen 
measured by one of our party, in the Tiche- 
nor grove, near the North Fork Hotel, 
Mendocino County—the first illustration in 
this article—was, seven feet from the ground, 
or as high as one could reach, seventeen 
feet and two inches in diameter, and in 
hight, by diameters, three hundred and 
ninety-two feet. This tree was badly 
scorched for at least one hundred feet. from 
the ground, and fast dying. It was a 
smooth, unbroken shaft, leaning slightly to 
the south-west, and without a branch for at 
least two hundred and fifty feet ; the top 
bare for some fifty feet or more. This is 
the tallest and most majestic tree I have 
ever seen standing. I am told of one on 
the Eel River, Humboldt County, that 
measured twenty-four feet in diameter eight 
feet from the ground, and was four hun- 
dred and one feet high. Mill men and 


lumber men assure me that the largest and 
tallest specimens are to be found in this 


county. It would be an interesting and 
instructive addition to local science to insti- 
tute a series of comparative measurement of 
diameters and hights of the two sequoias. 
The greater bulk and clumsily spreading 
arms of the sequoia of the Sierra make it 
look less high than it really is; while the 
lofty and symmetrical proportions of its 
more graceful and slender cousin of the 
coast tell immensely to its advantage, some- 
times making it look more lofty than an 
actual measurement would corroborate. 
However, I think that such a series of 
measurements would prove beyond a doubt 
that the Seguoia sempervirens is the tallest of 
all living and standing trees in the world. 
One of the most noticeable peculiarities 
of the coast redwood is the slightness of 
its roots. It grows straight from the ground, 
as a rule, having almost as much regularity, 
to all appearance, as would a finely turned 
cane or a symmetrical fish-pole stuck butt 
end into soft earth, There is no swell 
apparent at the roots of most of the trees, 
great or small.. They rise upward from 
base to tip with what a carpenter or mast- 





maker would call a ¢rue taper. In this 
respect they differ widely from the Seguoia 
gigantea, whose huge swelling and widely 
buttressed roots give it a measurement that 
a more just one, higher up where the real 
shaft begins, would very much lessen. 
Neither sequoia, however, has much of a 
root beneath the soil. And it is a wonder 
how so vast a column, with its enormous 
weight and spread of foliage, stands for an 
instant, especially where, as in the moun- 
tains, it is exposed to the fury of winter 
gales, added to which is the monstrous 
weight of snow which it carries; or where, 
as on the coast, it is at the mercy of the 
doubly severe gales of the cyclone months, 
when we get a sufficiently large sweep of 
the great rotatory winds of the Pacific to 
give us at times storms which are at least 
violent, if they do not rise to the dignity and 
devastation of hurricanes. It is a wonder 
how either sequoia stands the combined 
forces of wind and snow on a root that 
seems totally inadequate to bear a particle 
of vibratory motion to the shaft it bears. 
In neither tree does the root run deep; and 
in both it is very small, seeming scarcely 
to go deep enough to afford sustenance to 
so monstrous a bulk overhead. The dif- 
ference of growth from the ground, between 
the sempervirens and the gigantea, will be 
seen by comparing the second and third 
illustrations. The second sketch is taken in 
the Guerneville grove. The large tree in the 
middle-ground is estimated at over three 
hundred feet, and the portion of the shaft 
in the near-ground was twelve feet four 
inches in diameter. 

The third sketch is from the Mariposa 
grove, and shows in near-ground the root’ of 
the majestic ‘“‘ Wawona,” a monster twenty- 
eight feet in diameter and two hundred and 
eighty-eight feet high, through which the 
stage road passes, and through which all 
stages, /oaded, pass on their trips to the grove 
regularly. In the Tuolumne grove is a 
similiar cut through the trunk of a burnt 
tree, called the “Dead Giant,” which' is 
thirtytwo feet in diameter, and about one 
hundred and fifty feet of its charred but once 
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noble shaft remains. This tree, when standing in perfection, must have been one of the 
largest of the sequoia tribe. It is regularly passed through on the Big Oak Flat stage 
road by the coaches. A four-horse coach driven into the tree, so that the edge of the 
boot of the coach is just even with the outside of the tree, shows only the fore-shoulders, 
necks, and heads of the leaders outside of the cut; leaving the entire coach, wheel-horses, 
and nearly all of the leaders in a wooden 
tunnel. One can gain.some idea from 
this of the immense size of these vegetable 
giants. The redwood is a wonderfully pro- 
lific tree. The writer has seen at Guerne- 
ville and elsewhere trees that by some 
accident had become /ofally stripped of 
branches, with a new springing out of foli- 
age, like a gigantic growth of moss, starting 
forth all over an apparently dead trunk. 
In the gulches the redwood supports a 
great number of “suckers,” so called. One 
individual in the “Connor Gulch Navarro,” 
a tree itself about three hundred and forty 
feet high, had a “sucker” nine feet in 
diameter, and about two hundred and 
eighty feet high ; also another about five feet 
in diameter, and one hundred and seventy- 
five feet high—all growing from the same 
root, and so close to the parent tree that 
one could not squeeze between them. The 
parent stem was thirteen feet in diameter. 
On the “flats,” the giant redwoods almost 
invariably grow alone, a monstrous single 
column, or at the most, fork at various dis- 
tances above ground. The Seguoia gigan- 
tea grows double, or forked, very often, but 
the writer has never observed a genuine 


wawona. (Drawn by C. D. Robinson. Engraved by A. Kniger-) 
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THE TWO SEQUOIAS. 
(Drawn by C. D. Robinson. 


“sucker” from one. ~The comparative 
growth of the two sequoias, may best be 
likened, in the case of the sempervirens, to 
an onion top, in the multitude of sprouts 
from the original root; and in the gigantea, 
to a single root of asparagus, which it much 
resembles in the suddenness of taper. As 
for that, all the greater conifers have a ten- 
dency to diminish, or point, suddenly at the 
top, like the point of a lead pencil, but none 
so decidedly as the Seguoia gigantea. The 
comparative growth of the two sequoias, in 
spread of the root from the ground, in di- 
ameter and hight, and general branch struct- 
ure, will be seen illustrated in the sketch on 
this page. Also, at the sides, the “ sucker” 
growth of the redwood, and the forked 
growth of the sequoia, both on the same 
scale, 

The method of lumbering the redwoods 
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SUCKERS. 
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is somewhat peculiar. 
so vast it 


Being in themselves 
is impracticable to cut them 
from the ground, there are two ways in use: 
to cut from a staging, and from a spring- 
board. In Mendocino the latter mode 
is generally adopted: a hole is chopped 
into the tree about nine inches deep and 
five to eight feet from the ground, and a 
piece of plank about a foot wide. and four 
feet long thrust into the hole; upon this the 
chopper stands to make the “ under-cut,” as 
the great, gaping “chip” is called. Some- 
times the tree is so large that two men are 
employed on a single under-cut ; generally a 
number of under-cuts are made in as many 
different trees, and then a party of men, 
with great cross-cut saws, wedges, and 
beetles, go out to “saw down,” as the upper- 
cut is termed. After sawing in a foot or so, 
a wedge or two is started, the wedges growing 
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in size as the sawing advances; when 
finally a crackling sound is heard, then a 
greater crackling, snapping, and rushing, 
and then a prolonged roar and explosion, 
not sharp, but full and deep, and another 
giant is prone in its cloud of dust. Some- 
times, when the ground is uneven, a tree is 
“bedded” ; that is, great quantities of boughs 
are cut, and a bed made for it to fall on, 
lest it break and shatter all into fragments in 
its fall. During the first of redwood lum- 
bering there was great carelessness in the 
felling of these trees. Sometimes trees of 
eight to twelve feet in diameter were ruthless- 
ly felled in order to get a single “butt log” 
out, of some twelve to sixteen feet in length, 
and the rest of the noble monarch left to 
rot. But since the lumbering trade has 
fallen into the hands of educated and intel- 
ligent gentlemen,.all waste and carelessness 
are strictly prohibited. And since, also, it 


has been found that the noble monarch, 
despite his ill usage, will not rot or go to 
decay af all, parties are organized to work 


up his long neglected remains, when in 
accessible places for hauling conveniently, 
into railroad ties. Yet, despite all the care 
that is taken, twenty years show a very per- 
ceptible diminution in the timber belt on 
the coast and along the near banks of the 
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streams; and another quarter of a century 
will give us, most probably, the usually bar- 
ren, open country where once was the 
noblest forest that God ever showed to the 
eyes of admiring or covetous men. So far, 
the timber slaughter has been, seemingly, a 
necessity. Will it so continue? In the 
mill there are two great circular saws placed, 
the one over the other, and exactly in line, 
with the points of the teeth so near togeth- 
er that they come within about three-six- 
teenths of an inch to each other, revolving 
in opposite directions, one with and the 
other against the hands of a watch, thus 
splitting the great boards from the upper 
and under sides of the log at once. Every- 
thing for moving and handling the logs is 
on a most ponderous scale. The log is 
worked up into boards, rough, “surfaced ” 
on one side, and into “rustic,” as it is 
termed, in the mill, or some of them, before 
shipping. We have heard that there are 
mills on the edge of the great Kaweah for- 
est cutting the Seguoia gigantea. To whom 
does this forest belong—to State, county, 
or United States Government? 

One word in regard to the wanton de- 
struction of timber in California, and the 
Pacific Coast in general. In the Yosemite 
Valley the old residents say the water supply 
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in the falls grows shorter and less in value 
gradually. Why? Isthereless of snow than 
formerly? Yes: owing to the destruction of 
the immediate forests by fire and cutting. 
The whole of the Sierra is infested with 
wandering “‘sheep-herders.” The sheep are 
yearly driven to the Sierra meadows to graze. 
All through the Sierra are found little natu- 
ral flats and hillside meadows, varying in 
size from one acre to onehundred. These 
places are visited in rotation by bands of 
sheep to graze, and as the flocks become 
larger and more numerous, the feed is 
scanty and insufficient. In consequence, 
the herder sets fire to the woods, to burn off 
the timber and create new ranges. This is 
one of the wanton outrages the Government 
should stop immediately. Another: there 
is a regular traffic in forest seeds, especially 
the coniferous, between European and Cali- 
fornia parties. As a consequence, magnifi- 
cent cone-bearing trees are marked and cut 
merely for a gunny sack full, not of seed, 
but of cones only; and it is common all 
through the Sierra to find the finest speci- 
mens of the yellow and sugar pines, the 
Douglas spruce, the stately tamarack, vast- 
ly different from its namesake of New 
England swamps—and in fact, all the finer 
varieties of our forest trees—lying prone 
and rotting in the woods, cut apparently 
for no purpose and in mere wantonness. 
You inquire what for. Your guide will 
simply answer, “Seed-gatherers.” It seems 
too bad to destroy all of our own forests for 
a handful of seeds to grow new ones in 
Europe. This should be immediately stop- 
ped. Not the traffic, but the method. Our 
cone-bearing or seed trees in general have 
enough to spare to make a general and 
dense forest, in time, over the surface of all 
the land on the globe. And it is a crying 
shame to wantonly destroy them for their 
generosity. It is of no use to cite examples 
to create a care for our woods; for what 
people ever profited by example, especially 
when their own interests are opposed? But 
stringent laws should be made regulating 
the seed trade and method of gathering, 
and then rigidly enforced. Exclude the 





ax, cause the gatherers to find a method 
that only deprives the tree of its seed in the 
proper season, and not of its life. It may 
lessen the profit, but it will lengthen the life 
of the forests. It may cause discontent to 
the trade, but it will be a source of rejoicing 
to the tree and its lovers. It isa mistake 
to think that the wooded portion of Califor- 
nia is of heavy growth. Outside of the 
coast redwood belt, which was dense in 
the extreme, and is still remarkably. heavy, 
the woods are very sparse. All photographs 
of the mountain wooded regions show that. 
Climb to the top of an overlooking ridge or 
peak of the Sierra, and the tourist who has 
visited New England or the Adirondack 
region will be astonished at the sparseness 
of the timber and the comparative baldness 
of the hills. The timber is individually too 
vast to grow thick. It is the virgin forest— 
the growth of undisturbed centuries. No 
second growth will ever spring up to take its 
place ; and all woodmen know that second 
growth never equals the original virgin 
timber. Man will not wait three hundred 
or five hundred years for timber to grow for 
his uses again. It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to protect jealously the monster 
coniferous forests of the Pacific Coast. It 
should be a legal crime—a felony—to cut 
any sequoia of either species of thirteen feet 
or more in diameter. The sequoia is the 
mute historian of a period so remote that 
man has no history to say when its infancy 
was. Itisalone. It resides with us only, 
relying upon our protection, Let us pre- 
serve it. We insist upon the need; let 
others appoint the way. 

And now, gazing heavenward among the 
giant shafts that rise like the pipes of God’s 
organ, and roar a monotonous and solemn 
bass of praise, as the breath of their Al- 
mighty Maker sways their mighty tops ; and 
as the glad sunshine of that lamp of orbs, 
his gift to man to divide the day from the 
night, sends its pallid beams to faintly illu- 
mine the pale green, cobweb tracery of this 
matchless forest; as the faint and upward 
cry of the startled jay echoes through the 
vaulted recesses of the far-off tops; as all 
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the delight of wandering at will in this great- 
est of all cathedrals unfolds itself to the seri- 
ous and fervent mind—one asks, What greater 
gift of natural grandeur can man desire? As 
we have enjoyed, come all and enjoy also, 
from far-away and other lands. As we find 
the great spirit through these, the grandest 
of all His natural works, so shall they who 
seek find and admire and revere them 
also. 

Yosemite is grand, terrific, beautiful, but 
is stone. These—the trees—/ive. Their 
tops, as the ocean breeze wafts through them, 
sigh a mournful requiem of the ages they 
have witnessed, of the suffering, the toil, and 





little recompense of man. Have they seen, 
voiceless and mute, the rise and downfall, 
the glory and decay, of the long-past, almost 
forgotten empires of vanished men? What 
stories could they tell of nations, people, 
cities, born and decayed on this our conti- 
nent before Columbus came from the rising 
sun to people with a new race a long-lost 
world! Do they hold the future of our na- 
tion, the destiny of our children, in the grasp 
of their knowledge, and look mute and pity- 
ingly down upon a pride, a glory, that, like 
all other prides and glories, pomps and cir- 
cumstances, whether of nations or of men, 
shall surely fade? Who can tell? 
C. D. RosInson. 
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They have buried in Sleepy Hollow one 
of America’s great men, and proud, old 
Concord’s greatest man, and I fancy the 
peaceful dwellers in that aristocrat among 
villages, ‘“‘dowered with the gentility that 
comes of able thinking,” feel a half-acknowl- 
edged melancholy—a fear that “time has 
now given them all his flowers, and that the 
next work of his never-idle fingers must be 
to steal them one by one away.” 

Simple, primitive, beautiful village, with 
its rural quiet, its many hallowed spots and 
peaceful memories, even if its grandest 
epoch has really passed by, even if its future 
record be bare of greatness, it can never be 
robbed of its patrimony of fame! 

On a summer day, two years ago, I walked 
through Sleepy Hollow burying-ground (it is 
an anachronism to call it a cemetery), in 
company with Mr. Emerson, Mr. Alcott, 
Rey. Mr. Channing, and Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody. I can recall it as if it were yes- 
terday: the walk in quiet mood from the 
hillside chapel, through fragrant orchards, to 
the ridge overlooking historic fields. The 
air was vocal with perpetual melody of birds 
and bees, the sun shone warm and bright, 





the air was sweet and balmy, and the whole 
landscape as tenderly serene as_ though 
death had never entered the world. Sud- 
denly all has vanished, and to that little 
coterie of dear, old friends neither summer 
nor winter, bird nor blossom nor bee, can 
ever be the same again; for they are all 
drifting down the river of time, and one, the 
best beloved, the most revered of all, has 
already sailed out into the illimitable ocean. 
‘** Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And that lost clew regain ? 


The unfinished window in.Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 


We wandered slowly among the graves of 
the illustrious dead, while each of the hon- 
ored living related happy anecdotes of the 
friends passed over and yonder. 

We lingered a moment by the resting 
places of the gifted Mrs. Samuel Ripley and 
the eminent and much-beloved Samuel 
Hoar, who, by his descendants, as well as by 
the probity and simple grandeur of his life, 
did much to elevate the standard of living 
in the town of his adoption. 

On the upper part of his monument are 
carved these lines : 
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‘*The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
Whose window opened toward the sunrising; 
The name of the chamber was Peace. 
There he lay till break of day, and then 
He arose and sang.” 


For they have epitaphs in Concord bury- 
ing-ground; and even quaint hollyhocks, 
dandelions, hardhack, whiteweed, golden-rod, 
and other flowers of Puritan stock are allowed 
to grow peacefully about the fences and in 
the sunny places between the trees. 

I was tired, I remember, for had I not just 
been precipitated into the full doctrine of 
platonic philosophy and psychology, cos- 
mologic and theologic outlines, and the 
Demon of Socrates, that morning? and I 
sank on the grassy turf beside the marble 
stone designed 


** By its durability 
To prepetuate the memory, 
And by its color 
To signify the moral character 
Of 
Miss Abigail Dudley.” 


I looked up. The day was warm, and 
they had all bared their heads to the breeze. 
Mr. Channing had helped Miss Peabody to 
a seat, while Mr. Emerson and Mr. Alcott 
rested at the foot of a great, leafy oak tree. 

I shall never forget it: the sight of the 
four aged, benignant heads (of three of 
them white with the snows of almost eighty 
winters) on which the mellow August sun- 
shine poured its flood of light. They looked 
at each other and then at me, and suddenly 
the same thought, born perhaps of the 
place and the glance, flashed into each 
brain at the same moment, and Mr. Emer- 
son, in his low, hesitating voice, said: 

“We shall leave you behind, child.” 

And Mr. Channing added, with a half- 
playful sadness: 
“Shall we 

yonder ?” 

“Yes,” cried I, with eyes full of tears. 
“Say that the beauty and sacredness and 
glory of old age never seemed to youth so 
divinely honorable as at this moment. Say 
for me that the world is better because you 
have lived in it, and that when we are left 


take a message for you 





behind with our youth and but your memo- 
ry to serve as an ideal, we shall always feel a 
priceless impulse of hope and aspiration to 
think noble thoughts and live noble lives.” 

Those were happy, genial weeks I spent 
at the Concord Summer School of Philoso- 
phy. I had gone thither at the invitation 
of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, who had writ- 
ten: 

‘*You must not go home without seeing Concord. 
You are a hero-worshiper, and we have heroes of 
all sizes here just now. Come: we will study psy- 
chology, and make up our minds about pre-existence. 
You say you don’t know very much about true 
Buddhism, metempsychosis, and man’s fourfold 
being; but never mind. You shall slip into a little 
front seat by my side in the lecture-room, you shall 
drink tea with dear Mr. and Mrs. Emerson, lunch at 
the Old Manse, and walk with good Mr. Alcott 
through all the beautiful haunts sacred to the memo- 
ry of Thoreau. You shall sit at the feet of the 
Minute-man, with his famous, young sculptor, and he 
will doubtless make your heart beat with patriotism 
as he conducts you over the historic battle-fields. I 
am sure that in my life, as our favorite Mr. Emerson 
says, ‘the one event which never losses its romance 
is the encounter with superior persons on terms 
allowing the happiest intercourse.’ We are all old 
fogies in the house, and we want a fresh, young mind 
to help us with its happy intuitions. Come! 

** Yours, se Pi” 

After three or four hours journey, as | 
neared the goal of my ambitions, I roused 
myself from my metaphysical studies to look 
at my traveling companions. Some of them 
were evidently to be my fellow-students, for 
once in a while I caught gentle murmurs of 
egos and non-egos, participations and self. 
determinations. At the depot every car- 
riage seemed to be engaged; but a fat, 
loquacious, little man walked up to me as | 
stood on the platform wondering where my 
friends were, and offered to take me up 
into town for fifteen cents. This seeming 
to a Californian eminently reasonable, | 
ensconced myself in his one-hoss shay, and 
he began a very lively informal conversation. 

I told him where I desired to be driven, 
and after treating me to a profound and 
searching stare for a second, he asked, with 
sincere curiosity and surprise: 

“Now, yer don’t say. Be you one of 
them F’s?” 
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“One of them Fs?” said I, with a very 
large interrogation-point. “What do you 
mean?” 

“One of them Fy-loss-er-fers—that’s what 
I mean. The woods is chuck full of ’em 
now, and they’re the darndest set ef spooks 
I ever set eyes on.” 

It was profane, but it was ridiculous, and 
I could not be offended, for I saw with 
prophetic vision what proved to be the fact 
that it would convulse the “ Fy-loss-er-fers ” 
themselves when they came to hear it. 
Verily, thought I, these prophets are singu- 
larly without honor in their own country. 

“Yes,” he continued, with as much bitter- 
ness as if he had a personal grudge against 
the “F’s”; “I went in there the other day 
just a purpose to hear ’em charnt with 
their eyes shut. I’d just like to see one of 
‘em grubbing stumps out of an old timber 
patch.” As he seemed to have arrived at 
the consummation of unbelief, I concluded 
to leave him to perish there, and change 
the subject. 

Nothing daunted, my enthusiasm not 
abated for an instant, I reached Miss Pea- 
body’s house at seven o’clock, and received a 
warm greeting. 

*“Now, my child, you shall go to your 
room and have a good sleep, so that. you 
may be fresh for to-morrow,” said my friend. 

“Sleep,” said I, with a comprehensive 
sniff of disdain—‘“never. I shall not sleep 
at all while I am here. I cannot afford to. 
I can sleep in California (forgive me, 
fellow-statesmen). You will please let me 
tuck your hand under my arm, and we will 
walk slowly together toward the chapel to 
hear about the “‘ Psychic and the Material 
Body of Man.” And so we did. 

But the next morning the unusual nature 
of the experiment so successfully carried out 
in Concord struck me anew as I entered 
the room at nine o’clock for the daily lec- 
ture. The sessions were held in a new hall 
just built on the hillside west of the Orchard 
House, under the pine trees that crown the 
slope. It is a plain little structure, ar- 
ranged for the convenience of the school, 
but without luxury or ornament. The room 





itself is unplastered, having plain wooden 
walls and ceiling, and the simplest and 
severest of wooden benches for the students. 
Over its porch is trained Mr. Alcott’s largest 
grape-vine, and on either side of it shady 
paths lead through arbors to the top of the 
hill. . 

On one side of the lecture-room is the 
platform occupied by the Faculty. Behind 
it are four windows, and on this lovely Au- 
gust morning they were wide open, and the 
willow and elm branches hung into the room. 
Without, there was a concert of bees and birds 
and crickets, united in chirps and hum and 
song. On that morning there sat upon the 
platform the venerable Mr. Alcott, Dean of 
the Faculty; Dr. William T. Harris, celebrat- 
ed both in education and speculative philoso- 
phy; Dr. H. K. Jones, whom we playfully 
called our Socrates; the Chinese Professor 
of Harvard College; Mr. Sanborn, the ener- 
getic secretary; and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who was to lecture on Modern Society—for 
this was Woman’s Day at Concord. By the 
east window sat a beautiful woman with a 
matchless crown of red-gold hair. I knew 
her by this at a glance, for Mrs. Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop has the beautiful Hawthorne 
hair, and a face, too, as lovely as sculptured 
marble. 

Over the heads of the speakers hung a large 
engraving of the School of Athens. The 
wall on the right side was ornamented with 
a heavy bracket, on which stood a large bust 
of Plato; and directly opposite on the other 
side was a bust of our own great philosopher, 
author, and poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
man who has been a liberal education to a 
large number of men and women for nearly 
two generations. 

As it happened, he sat daily underneath 
his clay prototype, and listened closely to the 
lectures, with a pensive, quiet expression, and 
eyes cast down. His face, so well known to 
all in its kindly simplicity, was full of sweet- 
ness, strength, and common sense. 

We shall not often see faces like it nowa- 
days, for it seems to belong to a by-gone 
type: the life and thought of our time does 
not carve the same sort of lines. 
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He looked a thorough New Englander, 
and his bearing was full of dignity and re- 
serve. 

Indeed, he was absolutely a law unto him- 
self, and yet his personality was always kept 
in the background, so far as self-assertion or 
egotism was concerned. Yes, I thought, he 
is just what Mr. Alcott calls him, ‘a student 
of the landscape, of mankind, of rugged 
strength, wherever found. He would like 
plain people, plain ways, plain clothes, prefer 
earnest persons, shun publicity, love solitude 
and know its uses”; and when I came to have 
the honor of knowing him, though ever so 
slightly, he was the identical man of his 
books, the essence of refinement in thought, 
full of serenity and cheerful faith, united with 
a simple plainness of speech which was his 
prominent characteristic. 

As the days passed, I began to grow into 
Concord. The atmosphere is contagious. 


Before you know exactly what transcenden- 
talism is, you think you have “caught” it— 
and for that matter, people call every man 


who lives within the borders of Concord a 
transcendentalist, without respect to shades 
of difference in belief. But it is impossible 
to resist the prevailing dreaminess. You be- 
gin to believe thoroughly and honestly in 
plain living and high thinking. Externals 
do not satisfy you; you take five dresses 
thither, and only wear two of them; six-but- 
toned gloves, for the first time in your life, 
do not seem to count for much in the sum 
total of your happiness. 

Every morning I went to the nine-o’clock 
lecture, which lasted till eleven or a little af- 
ter, when the conversation began and lasted 
till twelve. 

The afternoon was given up to special 
classes, informal meetings at various houses, 
rambles through the beautiful woods, and 
sails on that loveliest and slowest of rivers 
that steals unobserved along the meadows 
without a murmur or a pulse-beat. 

Half-past seven in the evening brought 
us together again, the students numbering 
usually about fifty ; but often, on special oc- 
casions, as many as eighty. They were nat- 
urally all past middle life, thinkers, readers, 





and writers—about a quarter of them the 
townspeople. 

After the morning lectures I usually 
walked along the homeward path with Mr. 
Alcott and Dr. Harris, whom I had known 
previously in educational matters, and their 
kindly and helpful conversation always 
served as a sort of text-book to the often pro- 
found and metaphysical lectures. I visited 
Mr. Emerson’s house on many different oc- 
casions; once on a memorable Sunday even- 
ing, when the Rev. W. E. Channing (nephew 
and biographer of Dr. Channing) gave, at 
the request of the host, a beautiful and char 
acteristic talk upon “The Four Ascending 
Stages of the Christ-life.” The house is a 
plain, square, wooden one, standing behind 
a grove of pine trees, which conceal it from 
the passer-by. At the rear is a large garden, 
which has been famous for years for its roses 
and rare collection of hollyhocks—the flow- 
ers that Wordsworth loved. 

There are large, square rooms on both 
sides of the house, divided by a long hall, at 
the end of which I remember an old picture 
of Ganymede. On the right is the study, 
lined on one side with plain shelves of books. 
A large writing-table occupies the center of 
the room, which has on one side a huge fire- 
place, over which hangs a fine copy of Michael 
Angelo’s Fates. Here are many little curi- 
Osities in letters and books,—reminiscences 
of Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Thoreau, and the patriot John Brown. Here 
also came chatty little Frederika Bremer, 
whose dress buttons, it is recorded, never 
were on terms of intimacy with their button- 
holes. 

The large parlor fills the southern part of 
the house, and is charmingly hung and fur- 
nished in crimson, without trace of decora- 
tive art. I remember very well a portrait of 
one of his daughters hanging there, and a 
most beautiful one of the wife he has left 
behind him. Mrs. Emerson (always called 
Queenie by her husband) is as dainty and 
spirituelle a woman as one can imagine. 
Her complexion is as delicate and pale as 
a rose leaf, her eyes a vivid dark blue, and 
her snow-white hair is ornamented with an 
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indescribable little tulle cap, tied under her 
soft chin with pale blue ribbons. It is such 
a lovely adjunct of a lovely personality, that 
more than one “sonnet” or “ode” to Mrs. 
Emerson’s cap was written during my visit. 
Her gown used always to be of plain, black 
silk, and her exquisite appearance, in conjunc- 
tion with her sweet, quiet manner, made her 
the center of admiration in that little circle. 
The eldest daughter, Miss Ellen Emerson, 
the last member of the home trio, was indeed 
“the angel of the house.” Her daughterly 
devotion was unparalleled; she was her 
father’s strength and comfort, and, when 
his memory began to fail, his best inter- 
preter. 

The house is rich in reminiscences, for al- 
most every person of note who has visited 
this country has partaken of its genial hos- 
pitality. 

On one occasion, ten or fifteen people 
being present for conversation, a voluble 
lady from Chicago, who was passing the Sab- 
bath in Concord, went up to Mr. Emerson 
on leaving the room, and insisted on shaking 
hands with him, saying, in rather a blatant 
voice: 

** TYon’t you remember me, Mr. Emerson ? 
I met you ten years ago at Dr. B’s house; 
have you forgotten me?” 

I can see now the painful struggle of mem- 
ory in the eyes, the patient look about the 
mouth, and hear the intensely pathetic ring 
in the voice as he answered brokenly, “I am 
a very old man, madam. 
ber many things.” 

He was still erect in his carriage, however, 
and seemed generally to be in good health, 
his only distressing symptom being his fail- 
ing memory. He seemed to be always a 
glad and attentive listener, and if he some- 
times kept aloof from general conversation 
where there were many people present, he 
was always studiously thoughtful of the com- 
fort and pleasure of his guests. 

Every night that I spent in Concord was 
enriched by the conversation of that noble 
and venerable friend, the revered and emi- 
nent champion of innocent childhood; to 
whom the lisp of infancy comprehended the 


I cannot remem- 





wisdom of the ancients, and who has been 
instrumental in revealing the truth of things 
to a greater number of mothers and educa- 
tors than any woman of the day. Her mind 
is a complete storehouse of fascinating and 
varied knowledge, and her memory endless. 

After she had unbound her silvery hair for 
the night she always settled herself for a 
comfortable season of reminiscence, which 
often lasted till midnight, and was frequent- 
ly interrupted by her brother, who came 
every half-hour to the foot of the stairs and 
called impatiently, “Elizabeth, Elizabeth! 
pray go to bed!” *° 

“ Ah, not quite yet, dear Mr. Peabody,” I 
used to whisper, pleadingly, from the upper 
landing. ‘We are just remembering Maz- 
zini and Browning, and Harriet Martineau is 
coming next. I shall go home in two days, 
and we must do Margaret Fuller and Dr. 
Channing to-morrow night, and finish kin- 
dergarten on the next.” 

She told me chapter after chapter of the 
home life of her two famous brothers-in-law, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Horace Mann, 
and talked by the hour of Thoreau, Dr. 
Channing, Edward Everett, and the subject 
of this sketch, with whom she had walked in 
friendship for over forty years. 

She spoke of the pure intellectuality of the 
Emersons, and the mystical, religious ten- 
dencies of the Haskins family, the two con- 
trasts finding their unity in Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Her first acquaintance with him was 
through the medium of Greek lessons. He 
was an extremely shy young man, and she a 
very bashful young girl, terribly afraid of 
him and his superior attainments. For fear 
of shocking her teacher by ignorance, she 
prepared a third of the Greek grammar for 
an opening lesson, and I can’t say how 
much of the Iliad and Xenophon. On ar- 
riving at the house, he seated her without a 
word at one end of a long extension table, 
while he took his place at the other. I 
don’t know how many years elapsed before 
they sat together on one side. The ingen- 
ious tutor of the present day would adopt the 
“one-book method” in the course of a 
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month, but our Puritan ancestors harbored 
no such frivolous thoughts. 

There was no conversation; she said her 
lesson; he heard it; and as she went out 
she asked timidly, ‘How much shall I study 
for next time?” ‘“ Finish the book,” said he, 
and shut the door. 

They had a strong bond of union in their 
mutual admiration of Edward Everett, who 
was his instructor in Greek. 

Mr. Emerson one day chanced to look 
through Miss Peabody’s portfolio of MSS., 
and finding a paraphrase of the first chapter 
of St. John, thought it most remarkable, and 
sent for her, after which they became better 
acquainted. She told me, among other 
things, that during Emerson’s first lectures 
in Boston, which had such a wonderful 
effect upon young people, Margaret Fuller, 
with whom she was most intimate, desired 
greatly to know the eloquent lecturer and 
philosopher, but no suitable opportunity of- 
fered, for he did not care to know her. 
Miss Peabody tried to arrange a meeting, 
but with no success. “I hear she has ‘ én- 
tense times, and works them off in sonnets,” 
he said. “I’m rather afraid of her. What 
is there in her, anyway ?” 

Miss Peabody answered: ‘Why, Mr. 
Emerson, when I first called upon Margaret 
Fuller, I felt, on leaving her, as if I had 
seen the universe!” 

“Seen the universe!” cried he, as he turn- 
ed to his wife; “Queenie, we must have the 
young woman here if she can show us the 
universe !” 

And so Miss Peabody brought them to- 
gether, or, as she expressed it, fitted the 
hook into the eye, for there was no lack of 
appreciation afterwards. 

Mr. Emerson had a remarkable aunt in 
the person of Miss Mary Emerson, who was 
a woman of great unconventionality, and 
such strong character and individuality that 
he called her “the power behind the throne.” 
He told us, one afternoon at the Old Manse, 
numerous anecdotes of her intense love of 
beauty, and her desire to see a certain beau- 
tiful woman, which she gratified by pretend- 





ing to seek service so as to talk with her; 
and also an amusing incident of his boy- 
hood. 

He desired most earnestly to read a cer- 
tain book in the library, and after due con- 
sideration of the extravagant proceeding, his 
aunt gave him the six cents necessary to 
withdraw the book. He did so, and on fin- 
ishing it found, to his great grief, that it was 
only the first volume, and the six cents with 
which to pay for the reading of the second 
was not given him for months. Speaking of 
her influence upon them, he exclaimed, 
“Why, she was as great an element in our 
lives as Greece or Rome!” 

Among the incidents of those pleasant 
days was our visit to the famous Concord 
library, in company with the Sage, the Sculp- 
tor, and the Mystic of the good old town. 
The library looks on the outside rather like 
a church, but somebody observes that the 
literature of Concord is no doubt its religion, 
and it is very appropriate that its library 
should be built like a church. 

It contains, besides its interesting “Con- 
cord Alcove” and thousands of miscella- 
neous books, a fine oil painting of Emerson, 
executed by David Scott of Edinburgh, in 
1848, also a good engraving by Schroff, 
made from Rouse’s crayon, and the well- 
known bust by Gould. On the same after- 
noon I went to drink tea at the Old Manse, 
alive with memories of both Hawthorne and 
Emerson. Its most interesting room is that 
in which Emerson wrote “ Nature” and 
many of his best poems, and where Haw- 
thorne also wrote his “ Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” and the unfinished “ Dolliver 
Romance.” From the northern window the 
wife of Rev. William Emerson watched the 
19th of April fight, and her granddaughter 
now occupies the house. 

On the night preceding the closing of the 
School of Philosophy, Mr. Emerson de- 
livered a lecture on ‘“‘Aristocracy,” in the 
town hall, which was listened to by a 
large audience. The platform was richly 
adorned with flowers, and the occasion was 
a most memorable one to all of us. 

Karte D. SMITH. 
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Old Pete sat contentedly in front of his 
adobe shanty, under the shade of the brush 
awning, with feet perched high against the 
walls of his dwelling. Pete was station- 
master at Dos Palmas, a stopping place for 
stages and teams passing the edge of the Great 
Colorado Desert of California toward Arizona. 

There was an Indian squaw there also. 
Pete called her his wife. This was merely 
a simple-minded compliment; she answered 
all the purposes of a wife, cleaned dishes, 
and cooked; she was also the mother of 
several children in whom Pete showed a 
paternal interest. The squaw was bought 
by him a number of years ago. He prom- 
ised the chief of the Cabazones three ponies 
for her, but he never paid the ponies and 
still kept the squaw. When Big Chief 
expostulated with just indignation at this 
dishonorable mode of procedure, Pete told 
him to take the woman away: he didn’t 
want her any more, he was already tired of 
the beast. The worst of it. all was that 
the squaw would not go, but preferred to 
remain with the white man who, be as 
severe as he might, could not compare with 
an Indian in cruelty and meanness of dis- 
position. So she lived at the station, faith- 
ful to her master, and guarding her children 
with a true mother’s instinct. 

There is a spring of excellent drinking 
water at Dos Palmas. From there to Yuma, 
across the long sand waste, there is only one 
watering place, and that at Frink’s Spring, 
fifteen miles from the station. A band of 
engineers had recently surveyed a railroad 
line into Yuma. 
two wells had been dug between Frink’s and 
the Colorado River, but the water was un- 
drinkable for man. It was the custom for the 
stages and teams to take a longer way into 
the Territory, going farther to the northward, 
thereby keeping on the line of mountain 
springs. 

VoL, V—34. 





While crossing the desert’ 








The afternoon passed slowly away, and 
the mountain shadows grew darker and 
moved gradually out onto the plain, first en- 
folding the rich verdure of the spring, and 
then silently creeping over the yellow sand 
until they reached the snowy salt beds. 
Ever increasing and growing blacker, they 
marked their course in distinct lines on the 
smooth carpet of this inland sea long ago 
vanished from human eye. 

Pete bestirred himself now, and hastened 
away to feed his stock. This duty per- 
formed, the old man—for so they call him, 
although his years have not yet reached 
above two score—moved across the road 
which runs between the house and the cor- 
ral; but as he looked down the valley, a line 
of dust rising above the trees gave evidence 
of an approaching team. Pete neverthe- 
less continued on, entered the house, and 
began eating the beans and stewed dried 
meat that the squaw of his bosom put before 
him. Meanwhile, the cloud of dust came 
nearer, and presently the canvas top of a 
light wagon loomed up above the shrubbery. 
Soon the vehicle, drawn by two _ horses, 
reached the stage station. 

‘What kind of an outfit is this?” ejacu- 
lated Pete, as he came to the door and saw 
the new arrivals. 

Two men and a woman. As ill-educated 
as the station-man was, he perceived instinct- 
ively that these were a different sort of 
persons from those with whom he had usually 
to deal. There was something about them 
that commanded respect, and yet they were 
simple and unpretentious, with none of the 
dictatorial swagger it was the custom to affect 
there. There was no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the Germanic type in the girl: she had 
flaxen hair, waving gracefully back from her 
forehead and tied in a simple knot behind; 
she was above the medium hight, rather 
slight, but gracefully molded. Of the 
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men there was nothing particularly distinct- 
ive or distinguishing. One was tall, thin, 
and dark, with a tough, wiry form, and full 
beard; while the other appeared much 
below the average hight, but finely and 
apparently powerfully built. The former 
exercised a paternal influence over the girl. 
The little man was the spokesman, and 
delivered himself with considerable volubil- 
ity. 

“We should like to camp here to-night,” 
he began, after the proper exchange of 
civilities. 

“Camp away,” replied Pete, good-natured- 
ly ; “I ain’ter goin’ ter hinder yer.” And 
then, sotto voce, the old man remarked that 
this was the first time any one even asked 
permission to camp by that spring; but at 
the same time, perceiving that there “wasn’t 
much save” about these people, he kindly 
showed them a good place to unhitch at, 
and gave them a helping hand. 

While Pete and the smaller man, who 
had already introduced himself as James 
Newton, were busily engaged in attending 
to the horses, Full Beard, who proved to be 
of ataciturn nature, unloaded the wagon of 
such blankets and cooking utensils as might 
be necessary for the night’s camp. 

“Which way yer headin’?” inquired the 
station-man sociably, as he placed a bucket 
of barley before the horse nearest him. 

“We are going to Yuma,” answered New- 
ton, pleasantly. “Pretty tough road, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well, yes: at this time o’ year, ’specially. 
Yer know there’s a forty-mile pull over the 
Chuckawalla Bench into the spring, and 
from here it’s all up-hill work.” While talk- 
ing, Pete cast a glance at the two diminutive 
ten-gallon kegs that stood beside the wagon 
and wondered if these were the only 
means for transporting water that these 
people had. 

Meanwhile, Full Beard had started a fire, 
and the hot-water pot was singing merrily 
away, and the girl endeavored to bring some 
of the influence of refinement into these 
barbarous surroundings ; for she had already 
taken a piece of white canvas and laid it 





upon the ground, and upon it set the tin 
plates and cups. Pete never saw anything 
look so nice; and when invited to take a 
seat, on the ground of course, he said he’d 
be goll durned if he wouldn’t. He thank- 
fully took the cup of coffee handed to him, 
and thought he had never tasted anything 
quite so good. 

After the darkness had closed in, and 
everything was in order for the night, they 
sat down on their blankets and talked. 
Presently the moon came up over the moun- 
tains, and the smaller stars faded away, and 
all was clear and bright again, without that 
aggressive luster which daylight brings. 

“Well, I don’t see why, if they did it, we 
can’t,” said Newton, continuing a conversa- 
tion upon the feasibility of crossing the 
desert, which had been interrupted for a 
moment by the admiration which the beauty 
of the night excited. “If those engineers 
were able to cross a hundred-mile stretch 
without water, and survey from four to six 
miles a day, why can’t we do it, traveling at 
the rate of twenty-five or thirty miles a day ? 
What is to stop us ?” 

“T tell yer, stranger, yer don’t know this 
desert business. It'll be a tougher deal 
than you think for, to haul across there.” 

“Yes; but if the railroad men did it, why 
can’t we?” inquired the tall man. 

“That’s so,” continued Newtgn, getting 
excited. ‘We have two good’ horses, a 
light wagon, not much load, and two 
ten-gallon kegs. Along the road are the 
wells from which we can water the stock. 
In four or five days we will be across.” 

“Yer talk like chilern,” says Pete, warm 
ing up at what he considered the block 
headedness of the crowd. “ How long yer 
suppose the water in them kegs would last 
yer?—just one day. Supposing yer double 
yer fresh water by adding salt, what then? 
Two days. And by the clock yer’ve ninety- 
five mile ter travel. Don’t talk so infernally 
brash. It can’t be did, I tell yer.” 

Here Full Beard stood up and began to 
pace to and fro, in evident deep thought. 

“Come, Jim, what do you say?” 

“*T say desert, by all means.” 
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“Then desert it is; now that is settled.” | were decorated with a similar. material. 
Pete argued and talked, but to no pur-| He had a revolver, of course, and a knife. 
pose. Evidently nothing more was to be Pete eyed his questioner a moment 
said. The matter had been thoroughly and | before recognizing him ; then he remembered 
satisfactorily decided. | having seen him before, several times, in- 

Before going to bed that night they | deed, as he passed the stage station leading 
filled their water kegs, and bought beans | a train of heavy freight wagons on their 
and dried meat enough from the station- | journeys from and into the Territory. ‘The 
man to last for a week. Then they rolled | young man was the son of a rich Spanish 
themselves in their blankets, and slept in| merchant at Tucson. He was reputed to 
the light of the glorious moon mounting | be an excellent horseman, and much of a 
high into the dark blue heavens. dare-devil. In fact, the number of wild 

Before sunrise Newton quietly stole away | escapades that he had taken part in would 
from his blankets, dealt out barley to the | in themselves fill a readable volume of dar- 
anxious horses, and arranged the harness; | ing adventure. Victor Gonzales was a 
then he lighted the fire and put on the| man of no mean local reputation. He it 
water-kettle. Soon the rest of the party | was who, when pursued by twenty-five full- 
were roused. They started up, surprised at | armed Apaches, held the whole band at bay 
their tardiness, and expostulated with the | for over twelve hours during the day, slowly 
kind-hearted fellow for not letting them do| making his way toward a chaparral ten 
their share of the work. The girl immedi- | miles away; and finally, when he reached the 
ately prepared the breakfast, and they soon | brush with only one shot left in his revolver, 
began with keen appetites -to partake of | kept the cowardly red devils back simply 
the simple meal set before them. Then | by a brave pretext of security in standing 
the men watered the horses, harnessed | among the outmost group of trees, and 
them, and loaded the wagon, ready for a | occasionally showing himself, as if awaiting 
start. | the nearer approach of the enemy before 

“So long! remember me to the fellows | firing. When the friendly shades of night 
at Yuma”; and Pete waved his adieus to | came, Gonzales crept out of the shelter, and 
them as they drove briskly away. Soon the | made his way to the protection of the near- 
dust hid them, then the chaparral closed in | est settlement. 
upon them, and they were lost to sight. | At another time the plucky Spaniard was 

‘Bless her sweet face. She’s too purty | fired upon in the Gila Caion by some ren- 
for ter go out there. She can’t stand it, | egades from the San Carlos reservation; and 
nohow.” Thus soliloquized the station-| seeking protection in a neighboring cave, he 
man as he stood gazing vacantly at a cloud | lay there for hours, suffering intensely from 
of receding dust rising above the brush. | a broken arm, and weak from loss of blood, 

‘““Who is she?” | until the unpleasant consciousness of an 

He turned quickly around, and there| attempt to smoke him out led him to dis- 
beside him stood a stranger, tall and with | cover a cleft in the rocks by which he made 
great black eyes. | good his escape, the Indians having neg- 

A tall man, perfectly proportioned, | lected to guard the hole, which was well 
straight as an arrow, with dark, glowing | known to them, supposing Victor too weak 
eyes. Undoubtedly Spanish blood flowed} to climb perpendicular rocks, But he 
in his veins—his skin showed that, although | eluded them, and reached the reservation in 
but slightly bronzed—and added much to his | safety, where a doctor’s skill soon started 
somewhat romantic appearance; for he wore | the injured arm to mending. Victor had 
a large sombrero with a gaudy ribbon around | been to Europe since then; and now his 
its crown; his shirt had a slight fringe to | quietness and tactiturnity formed a marked 
the collar, and also the sides of the trowsers | contrast to his former happy disposition. 
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As soon as the identity of his interrogator 
was established in Pete’s somewhat dazed 
intellect, he gave answer to his question. 

“How do yer suppose I know who she is?” 

“ Didn’t you hear any of the conversation? 
Didn’t you ask any questions? Didn’t they 
say where they came from? You surely 
must have discovered something?” 

“Now, stranger, if yer’ll kinder draw that 
stuff off sorter slow like, p’raps I can answer 
yer. But when yer chuck it at a man’s 
head like greased lightnin’, how can yer 
expect a feller to keep up with yer? They 
came in here last night, camped, and started 
out ag’in this morning. The big feller was 
grouty, and didn’t say much. The girl was 
sorter bashful like, and didn’t seem ter 
want’er say much; but then she was durned 
perlite; and we had a cup of just bang-up 
coffee together. The little cuss was a purty 
good sort of a feller; an’ that’s all I know 
about it.” 

“O, I know her right well. 
be no doubt about it.” 


There can 
And then again to 


the station-man, “Are they going to cross 


that desert?” 

“Well, I reckon they are. 
going to try it, anyway.” 

“My God, they will never get over alive. 
Are they crazy? The fools!” 

“ Don’t know, stranger,” replied Pete, with 
laconic seriousness. 

The Spaniard walked away, over toward 
his horse, which was picketed to a sapling 
and contentedly munching the few remaining 
scraps of hay left from its morning’s meal. 
He untied the animal, and silently led it to 
the spring. ‘Then, after saddling, he quietly 
moved over to Pete, and extending his hand, 
said: 

“ Adios.” 

“What yer up to now, stranger. Ain’t yer 
goin’ ter grub fust? I don’t guess there is 
any such tarnation hurry.” 

“But there is. If they are not in Yuma 
by the time I arrive there, somebody must 
go out and fetch them in.” 

With these words he mounted and rode 
rapidly away, leaving Pete somewhat be- 
wildered in attempting to make out the 


They are 





relationship these people might bear to one 
another. 

Victor Gonzales pushed his way at a 
gentle trot up the cafion which leads to the 
mesa above. 

“ There is no doubt about it,” he muttered 
meditatively; and his thoughts wandered back 
to the happy summer days in Vienna, and 
the bright face and sweet smile of a graceful, 
girlish figure filled his mind. 

So he rode all that day, and all the next, 
at that same interminable jog-trot adopted 
always by the Mexicans and Indians on 
long journeys. He had to stop to rest his 
horse; but he regretted that, and would have 
kept the saddle night and day could he have 
got arelay. In forty-eight hours he was at 
Ehrenburg, and began the trip down the 
magnificent Colorado Valley toward Yuma. 
The river was high, and flowing at a won- 
derful rate, and he often found difficulty in 
crossing the sloughs and creeks that form an 
intricate network of resources into which 
the great river pushes its surplus of water 
during the spring overflow. 

The boat could have carried Gonzales and 
his horse to Yuma in a night, but he knew 
well that the party crossing the desert could 
not reach there for yet another day or two, and 
he preferred the activity of riding to restlessly 
fretting and chafing under the awnings and 
shadings of the town. 

And so the horse carried its inattentive 
rider carefully over the treacherous ground, 
through the water and mud, up over the high 
mesas. On their left, and away behind them, 
rose the massive bulwarks of Castle Rock, 
like a huge fortress keeping guard over the 
smaller satellites lifting their various-shaped 
forms in solid grandeur against the spotless 
blue sky. Some of these huge piles are al- 
most white; many are brown, with yellow and 
white stripes all down their’ sides; while 
others are of a somber and blackish hue that 
far from adds to the beauty of the landscape. 
And then to the right rose California’s moun- 
tains. They are distinctive from Arizona’s 
silver domes by their sharper peaks and the 
more rugged silhouette they form against 
the sky. Seen over the rich verdure of the 
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Colorado Valley, with the dark green trees 
hiding the blinding sand deserts and all the 
desolate country lying between the moun- 
tains and the river, the view is beautiful 
indeed. 

The horse and rider moved slowly on to- 
ward the south. In four days from the time 
of their departure from Dos Palmas they 
were at the old Mexican settlement of Yuma, 
lying behind and around the high ridge form- 
ing the walk along the base of which the 
Gila flows into the bosom of the larger river, 
and down through the short and narrow 
canon by the foot of the town, and on tothe 
gulf. Onthe opposite shore of the Colorado 
stands the fort or military post, on top of the 
little hill which forms the other side of the 
narrow defile through which the waters push 
with wonderful rapidity during the spring- 
time. Yuma lies straggling around the foot 


of the diminutive range of hills which sepa- 
rate it from the Gila for ashort distance, and 
then these gradually terminate with a few out- 
lying shanties creeping around their base, and 


facing the river above the settlement. 

Gonzales rode directly to the corral 
standing by the hotel, opened the gate, and 
gave his horse over to the stable boy. There 
was a look of anxiety and suppressed excite- 
ment in his face. He had avoided question- 
ing any one as yet; he hesitated to do so from 
a terrible fear, and also from a desire not to 
betray his agitation. A big team stood in 
the corral, and the teamster let drop the cas- 
ual remark that no one was at the lower 
ferry, five miles down the river, when he 
crossed there in the morning. . A number of 
loungers were seated upon the piazza with 
feet high in the air and chairs pushed well 
back. A halo of tobacco juice was marked 
upon the planked floor around each one. 
Scattered about were empty glasses emitting 
the odors of various libations which it would 
be useless to enumerate. The new arrival 
excited little curiosity; some gazed blankly 
upon him; others nodded; one or _ two, 
recognizing in him an old acquaintance, rose 
and shook hands. The Spaniard, after 
greeting his friends, continued on into the 
hotel. 





“ Hallo, Victor! where in thunder did you 
drop from?” saluted his entry into the bar- 
room, and a tall, broad-shouldered man rose 
from a chair in the corner and rushed over 
with exclamations of joy at again seeing his 
comrade. 

“What, Charley, you here?” and Gonza- 
les returned the hand-shake with equal 
warmth, for here was the man of all others 
whom at this moment he most wished to 
see. 

Charley Parker, a true son of the plains, 
and as stanch and honest a lover as they 
ever wooed, was educated in Europe for 
an artist. Parker and Victor first met at 
the Louvre, in Paris. They were mutually 
attracted, and a_ strong friendship was 
cemented. They traveled together through 
the south of France, Italy, Germany, and 
finally reached Austria where they win- 
tered. Upon Gonzales’s return home, he in- 
duced Parker to join him, and spend a few 
months in Arizona. This he was only too 
willing todo. His love of nature, his pas- 
sion for an out-of-door life, induced him to: 
throw the palette and brush completely 
aside. He came to Arizona, and had never 
since left there. As his friend entered the 
room he noticed that his manner was 
strangely agitated. 

“What’s up, Victor? 
and played out.” 

“T’ve seen her! I’veseen Helena! She 
is out there—out on the desert, and possibly 
at this moment suffering from thirst. They 
have not yet arrived. I heard Tim the 
teamster say so. He is just in from San 
Diego, and he says that no one is at the 
lower ferry.” 

“For thunder’s sake, what, are you talk- 
ing about ?” interrupted Parker. “Who is 
Helena? ” 

“Helena? Do you 
Helena von Schonstein ?” 

“Ah! so, so! Helena von Schonstein, 
the daughter of the colonel,. at Vienna, the 
Prince’s adjutant who rather got away with 
his patron’s money and had to skip. O, I 
do remember that you were rather attentive 
in that quarter, but I always supposed it was 


You look excited 


not remember 
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simply to learn German; never for an 
instant imagined anything serious.” 

“It makes no difference what it is,” ex- 
citedly responded Victor. ‘Human creat- 
ures are suffering, and you are not the man 
to stand still when assistance is wanted.” 

“You are right there; but better wait a 
bit and see how much our interference is 
needed. It is scarcely time for them to 
have reached here.” 

“T tell you they can’t have got through 
safely. They should have camped last 
night at the lower ferry, and up to this 
morning they had not arrived. If we wish 
to do good let us hasten.” 

“ All right, old man. My four-mule team 
stands in the corral, and we have only to 
get a few barrels and start at once. The 


stock is fresh, and can do a big night’s work.” 
Parker superintended the putting to of 
the team, while Victor occupied his time in 
getting a morsel to eat; for unless he did 
that, Parker absolutely refused to move. 
Soon all was ready, and they drove down 


to the boat, were ferried across to the Cali- 
fornia side, and silently sped away from the 
protecting shades of Fort Yuma. 


Sand everywhere. 
ert. 


A vast, trackless des- 
On the one side, lofty mountains of 
black, sun-burnt ‘rock raise their precipitous 
sides, in mournful grandeur, high up toward 
the skies. Below, a limitless waste of sand 
extends far away toward the horizon, where 
it is lost in the shimmering distance. A 
chain of yellow, drifting, ever-changing hills 
reaches down to the southward, immersing 
themselves apparently in the delusive waters 
below formed by the hot waves of the ever- 
varying mirage. 

In a cafion cutting through this low ridge, 
near a rude windlass, stood a canvas-topped 
wagon, beside which’ were three figures, 
two men and a girl, with wan, pinched faces 
expressive of suffering and despair. 

“The well has caved in, and we are fifty 
miles from the river.” ‘ 

“We must push through. 
ing else to be done now. 
wait. 


There is noth- 
It is death to 
Every moment is precious.” 





And so the girl was helped to her seat, and 
the party move on. The horses patiently 
performed their work, but as the evening ap- 
proached their angry neighing waxed shrill 
and loud, for they were now two days without 
water. ‘Their eyes were bright and red, their 
parched and swollen tongues hung limp 
from their mouths, while ever and anon they 
stopped and glanced wickedly back at the 
wagon. : Its occupant gazed stupidly at the 
blank horizon, while beside the vehicle the 
men stumbled aimlessly along, moodily mut- 
tering imprecations upon their bad luck. 

Suddenly, with one wild cry, the horses 
make a mighty dash forward, and succeeding 
in freeing themselves from the wagon, turn 
about, and run back toward the well. The 
girl, who was thrown from her seat onto the 
load, climbs down and joins her compan- 
ions, an expression of calm resignation 
marking her face. The weight of their 
misery is already so terrible that even this 
catastrophe seems but little addition to it. 
No word passes between them as they walk 
sluggishly onward. The stampede of the 
horses causes wonderment, but no look of 
interest lights the men’s faces. Helena, who 
has ridden the entire distance, walks with a 
lighter step than her companions, but her 
lips are swollen and her eyes are dull and 
vacant. Newton is some distance behind 
the other two. He mumbles incoherently 
and gesticulates aimlessly. His lips and 
tongue are blue and bleeding, the latter 
forces itself from his mouth. His dry, blood 
shot eyes glance wildly about, first high up 
to the black-rocked mountains so far above 
him, and then ahead into the boundless 
distance. As he staggers along he constant- 
ly falls on his knees, but nevertheless brave- 
ly continues again, instinctively looking 
ahead to see if the others have noted the 
mishap. In this way the distance between 
them gradually increases. 

A buzzard sits perched upon a bush on 
the mountain-side. Far away out on the 
desert it spies the three human beings strug- 
gling on toward civilization. The last of the 
three is evidently nearly exhausted. Over 
toward the Colorado River a long line of 
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dust reaches back to the horizon. A horse- 
man moves rapidly over the plain, while 
not far behind follows a four-mule team. 
Presently the buzzard leaves its rest and 
sails off toward the trail. The man has 
fallen under a mesquit-tree, and lies motion- 
less, dreaming of green fields and crystal 
springs bubbling over with clear water. 
High above him sweeps the buzzard, whirl- 
ing around in everlasting circles, awaiting 
the only possible end. 

“‘ Helena, I can’t keep it up much longer,” 
whispers the father, almost inaudibly. 

“Father, you must! you will!” exclaims 
the terror-stricken girl. ‘We are almost 
there.” 

“No, my child. It is thirty miles more; 
keep on; donot mind me. You are fresh 
and strong. You will reach the river. You 
will—you must—yes—keep up,” and the 
tall, soldierly man bends over as he walks. 

Presently he, too, sinks down, and the 
pale, drawn face of his daughter bespeaks 
the terrible anguish she feels as she sits 
there looking upon the frightfully distorted 





countenance of her father. She kneels 
beside him, and takes his head upon her 
lap. A coyote bark echoes through the air, 
another, and then another. It comes nearer, 
yet nearer, ‘until close at hand the shaggy, 
dun-colored coats of the cowardly brutes 
can be seen in the mesquit brush. 

The girl is in a daze. She aimlessly 
chafes the thin wrists of her father, and 
anon looks along the weary road toward 
Arizona, as if expecting relief from that 
quarter. Soon she, too, falls into a dream, 
and sinks upon the sand. 

The coyotes are emboldened by her 
attitude, and make a brave dash forward. 
But the sound of a rifle rings over the 
desert, a coyote rolls over, and a horseman 
dashes into the midst of the pack. He 
leaps from the saddle while the horse is still 
in a mad gallop, and lifting the girl’s reclin- 
ing head, takes the wan face between his 
two palms, and kisses it passionately. 

She sighed faintly, opened her eyes, and 
smiling upon her rescuer, murmured : 

““T knew it was you.” 


Bancrorr C, Davis. 
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III. 


While Elinor and her love affairs were oc- 
cupying so large a place in the mind of Ruth, 
they were even more thoroughly taking up 


the attention of the young lady herself. All 
the afternoon she was hidden by herself in 
a deep recess of the forest, half-way up the 
steep hillside that rose behind the camp. 
She could have almost thrown a stone from 
where she was into the pile of twigs where 
Ruth and Dick sat; yet so thickly between 
intervened the forest that neither had an 
idea of the other’s whereabouts. Elinor 
had never been averse to her own society, 
and she had a special desire for it just now; 
indeed, her chief desire in starting on this 
trip had been to get a quiet interval for 
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self-converse, and for finding exactly where 
she stood. In common parlance, she had to 
think over Gerald Halley’s proposal. She 
had been postponing her final decision since 
the early part of May—almost a month 
now ; and had at last promised to send him 
her answer from Santa Cruz. Not but that 
she had intended from the first that this 
final decision should be favorable; but it 
required a little time to bring her inclina- 
tion fully into harmony with that intention, 
and Elinor Hale did not propose to commit 
herself for life until she was quite sure that 
she was satisfied in doing so. From 
her babyhood this young woman had 
never doubted that, however other people 
might have to take middling places in life, 
something unusually great and striking was 
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to be her lot. She meant to mow a wide 
swath, and she had been all her life serenely 
waiting for the opportunity to offer. It had 
offered now: she had taken both Gerald 
Halley’s measure and her own pretty accu- 
rately, and she had no doubt that, however 
either might fail of monumental achieve- 
ment alone, they stood a fair chance of it 
together. It was for such an occasion as 
this that her father had intended to bring 
her up; and her grandmother had carried 
out the intention, looking to Elinor’s future 
for reparation for the ambitious plans broken 
off by Mr. Hale’s death in early middle age. 
Elinor knew that her father would have 
desired, and that her grandmother did desire, 
the marriage with Halley, and the knowl- 
edge had a good deal of weight with her: 
not through any sense of filial obligation, 
for there had never been any sentiment in 
her relations to either of them; but because 
she admired both as experienced travelers 
in the path that she herself would wish to 
travel, and respected their judgment. 

As to Halley’s character, and the means 
that might be necessary to success in the 
future of political intrigue on which he 
was entering, she knew much more than 
Ruth could have told her, and found 
in it a great deal that was at odds with 
a certain proud self-respect in her; but 
then, baseness on the heroic scale presented 
itself to her eyes very differently from petty 
baseness. She had, it is true, laid up this 
point to consider ; but she meant to treat it 
rather as an objection to be overcome than 
as a consideration to be weighed. Person- 
ally, she liked Halley well enough, and 
thought him an agreeable companion. So 
far, the case was strongly in his favor. 

She had, I say, measured herself pretty 
accurately. She had always done so; and 
therefore she was beyond measure annoyed 
to find a breeze from “unmapped territory ” 
within herself’ disturbing her calculations. 
What in all the world was she to depend on 
if she could not depend infallibly on her 
cool, resolute, able self? (It was intolerable 
to her that a subtle reluctance and regret, 
mingling with her triumph at Halley’s 





proposal, should have promptly referred her 
thoughts back to her pleasant acquaintance 
of last winter. She was no school-girl to 
drift unconsciously into a passion and wake 
to find herself in the clutch of a Niagara 
current; Alice might not know what this 
first dim stirring of inclination meant, but 
Elinor was wide awake at the hint. It had 
no place in her plan of life that this slavery, 
love, that other women succumbed to, should 
ever put its yoke on her. Ruth had won- 
dered sometimes whether Elinor could speak 
so contemptuously of love if she knew her 
own mother’s history ; but the knowledge of 
that history had its share in forming Elinor’s 
contempt. She had known too much to 
trust merely to her own angry will to avoid 
the despised yoke; her first step had been 
to put Evesham out of reach; her next was 
to isolate herself in this somber deep of 
redwoods, and take a fresh measure of the 
situation. 

She was deliberate enough. She spread 
her large scarlet shawl out at full length, 
one end over the mossy trunk of a fallen 
redwood, and threw herself down on it, 
leaning against the scarlet back she had made. 
Overhead the green branches met in a close 
roof; around the little island of scarlet, 
where her statue-like figure in dark blue 
leaned, stretched a lake of sorrel, with its 
large, pale flower and three-lobed leaf; and 
here and there a wild hyacinth raised its 
faintly pink cluster on a leafless stalk. 
There, for a long afternoon, she studied the 
situation; and when she rose and shook 
the shawl free from clinging sticks and 
leaves, she summed it up coolly enough. 

“Well, I certainly have not fallen in love 
with him, but I actually had my face turned 
that way. However, I found it out in time, 
before harm was really done; as yet, the 
liking for him and desire for his company 
does not weigh heavy in my inclination 
against my desire for all I expect from 
Gerald Halley. It might get a hold on me 
if I gave it a chance; but as I shall not give it 
a chance, my mind is made up to send 
Halley his ‘ yes’ from Santa Cruz.” 

She threw the folded shawl over her arm, 
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and walked down the steep slope, slippery 
with its damp, black richness of soil, 
toward camp. A spire of smoke had for 
some time been rising thence, and now 
there was heard Jack’s call to dinner, which 
consisted of a vigorous beating of the camp- 
kettle with a spoon, and a lusty whoop of 
“Hash! hash!” As Elinor walked across 
the log that spanned the creek and joined 
the rest, they were already sitting down to 
the dinner of their own hands. 

Ruth looked at Elinor earnestly, then 
threw off the afternoon’s seriousness, and 
became her eager, enthusiastic self again. 
Ruth was a blessing at an amateur dinner: 
most of them seemed to relish their fast- 
growing-cold and ashes-and-cinders-flavored 
meal, but she found it even praiseworthy. 
When Mr. Delane passed her one of the 
biscuits that he had burned his fingers and 
nearly smoked his eyes out over, she cured 
the old gentleman’s feelings, if not his 
fingers, by the bright look in her eyes, and 
her exclamation of “O, thank you! O, 
how nice! Mr. Delane, how can you cook 
so well with only an open fire? Don’t you 
think this coffee is splendid, Jack?” she said 
—albeit the coffee was muddy as the San 
Joaquin River. 

“Way up,” responded Jack, with a gri- 
mace and a wink aside at Dick. 

As for Elinor, she cared very little what 
she was eating; her mind was at ease now 
that her decision was made, and she chatted 
with all the graceful charm of her best 
moods. Jack’s occasional teasing hints 
about Evesham annoyed ker; it was con- 
trary to her plans to have him kept before 
her mind; but she was able to keep the 
conversation away from that point by the 
exercise of some diplomacy, and the subject 
was beginning to be an old story to Jack 
himself. Alice’s desire to talk about Eve- 
sham was cast into the background by her 
more immediate desire to flirt with Tom. 

“Don’t you think last names are cum- 
brous on a camping trip, Miss Delane?” he 
was saying. “And when we knew each 
other so well when we were Allie and Tom- 
my !” 





Alice was not eighteen, and it was only 
within the last year that Tom had thought 
it worth while to renew his childish intimacy 
with her; but he had now found that the 
school-girl of two years ago had blossomed 
into a very charming young lady, quite de- 
sirable to be seen with on the street. His 
attention had flattered away the unaccus- 
tomed sense of discontent that had been 
hovering about her happy little heart, and 
she, like Elinor, was gayer than for days. 
Dick, too, was unusually jolly that evening, 
and Jack was always good for any amount 
of fun. ' 

It followed that they were an unusually 
merry party round the great camp-fire after 
dinner. They sang college songs, they 
made impromptu speeches and poems, they 
burlesqued the college debating society to 
which Jack and Dick did not belong and 
Tom did. Mr. Delane and Alice and Ruth 
joined heartily in the proceedings, and Mrs. 
Delane and Elinor, sitting on couches of 
redwood twigs, laughed and applauded. 
Elinor liked much better to spend the even- 
ing thus, and to lend her own cultivated 
voice to “ Bull-dog,” than to lie on the buf- 
falo robe, silent, watching the fire-light on 
the columned trunks, and the dark, starred 
space above, while Dick’s mellow baritone 
was singing: 


‘**Could ye but come back to me, Douglas, Douglas!” 


They prolonged their frolic into late hours 
for a camping party (for campers are gener- 
ally sleepy almost as soon as the birds are) ; 
nevertheless, they had to be out of their 
beds the next morning by the time the fog- 
clouds were lighted up and changed to a 
fleecy white by the rising sun. For to-day 
they were to leave Camp Cathedral, as Ruth 
and Alice had named their lovely stopping- 
place, from the grand redwood pillars and 
domed, blue roof. 

Mr. Delane was an energetic captain; so 
as soon as the company were through break- 
fast, he gave his orders for preparation. 
Things were tumbled together in fine style, 
and they were soon on their way, riding be- 
tween the immense trunks of redwood trees 
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and around sharp curves, with the steep hill- 
side on one side and the deep gulch on the 
other, with its clear, cold, noisy stream at 
the bottom. 

There was a slight but continual down- 
grade, and the horses were fresh, so that 
they fairly flew around the curves, and Mr. 
Delane had to keep a sharp eye to his driv- 
ing, as, with tight rein, his eye on the road 
and his foot on the brake, they swung in 
and out along the narrow road. The whole 
party was intensely exhilarated and excited 
by the rapid motion, and Ruth cried out 
with a childlike abandon of delight. They 
traveled all day, and passing through Pesca- 
dero, pitched camp in a little gulch several 
miles beyond, where there was plenty of 
wood and water, and a good place to stake 
the horses. 

Dick and Jack undertook the cooking 
here, and produced a sort of stew, which, 
they explained, was not called onion stew 
because it consisted of onions, but because 
it contained meat, potatoes, and onions 
too. They appeared inclined to entertain 


the others with no performance more lively 
than punning that evening, and as most of 
the party were more or less wearied with the 
day’s drive, the general spirit seemed tending 


toward the pensive. Elinor, disinclined to 
this, and expecting that the next step would 
be singing of the tender and moving sort, 
slipped away from the rest and strolled up 
the stream in the bright moonlight; her per- 
fect physique seemed incapable of weariness. 
There was something insidious, she knew, 
something at war with the mood she desired 
to keep, in the weirdly lighted forest; but 
she was not afraid of the subtle influence, 
for her mind was full to-day of plans and 
visions of future glory, and she was thrilled 
with the excitement of having taken the first 
step in her ambitious life-journey. She had 
definite things to think of, too; for Halley 
had confided to her much of his immediate 


intentions, and she understood exactly what’ 


possibilities might be opened up to him by 
the election of the following fall; there was 
even diplomatic help hoped for from her. 
Accordingly, she had enough to do in 





weighing practicabilities, in planning her 
course, and in dreaming luxuriously of future 
triumphs. 

Excited by these pictures, and perhaps 
also by the slight tension of resistance in 
which she was holding her mind to the 
“morbid” influence of the moonlight (as 
she phrased it), she walked rapidly, with her 
head thrown back—a proud, beautiful fig 
ure, as though some spirit of the forest, or 
Artemis herself, had taken shape in the 
moonlight. She was not following the main 
road, but a disused logging track, too steep 
and rough for the wagon, but not difficult 
on foot or in the saddle; it followed directly 
up the backbone of a ridge, on one side of 
which flowed the stream, and as it mounted 
higher and higher, it turned from the stream 
side of the ridge and skirted closely the 
other edge, so that one could look down 
into the dark depths on that side, made only 
more mysterious by this strange light. An 
occasional lighter gleam among the trees 
showed the course of the wagon-road. 

Elinor stood for nearly a minute looking 
down over the shadowy tree-tops below her. 
She did not see them, nor the cold and pure 
light over them. What she was seeing was 
the gas-light in her grandmother’s front hall ; 
Gerald Halley, just come in from the dis- 
mal, bleak autumn evening; herself hurrying 
to meet him in the hall, with a heart that 
did not move one beat less calmly for the 
sake of him, but that thrilled and leaped 
triumphantly for the sake of the news he 
had come to tell: “The returns are suff- 
ciently in for us to be certain we have won 
our point.” She turned, with her eyes full 
of the gas-light and Halley’s courteous, 
scheming smile. 

Was it Endymion, come to keep a moon- 
light tryst with Artemis—that clear-faced 
man standing there with his horse’s bridle 
over his arm? He was near enough to 
have seen her easily, but her foot-fall was 
light on the soft ground, and he was too 
rapt in the weird forest-picture to have no- 
ticed her. But for her, though his face was 
turned partly away, and though the light was 
not that of day, there could not be any 
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mistaking the figure and the visible part of 
his face: it was Evesham, or the spirit of him. 
Indeed, with that expression on his face, 
and in the unreal light, it seemed as if it 
might well be the spirit of him rather than 
the flesh and blood man. 

Elinor had not known she was capable of 
the complex shock and thrill that went 
through her whole consciousness. Had 
she met Mr. Evesham in broad day, her 
cool brain would have flashed at once to a 
rational solution of his presence; but that 
he should take shape thus, as it seemed, out 
of the very moonshine, confused her for the 
instant with such a sense of utter unaccount- 
ableness as to verge toward a misgiving of 
the supernatural. But there was more than 
this. There was something in the Galahad 
look of the man, something in attitude and 
air, reinforced by all her memory of him, 
that made her feel as if the roof of her 
grandmother’s gas-lit hall had suddenly 


melted away, and shamed the tawdry little 
light against a white splendor of star-lit 


space. Gerald Halley and his sort of life 
projected themselves against this sudden, 
moon-transfigured Evesham as_ absurdly 
belittled as the sickly gas-jet against the 
glory of the constellations. No woman can 
be as clever as Elinor Hale, without being 
open to the possibility of such sudden, 
comprehensive views of life and mankind 
from unaccustomed standpoints; it is the 
dull to whom, however good they may be, 
the appreciation of fineness or nobility is 
limited by their own routine of thought. 
After all, it was hardly a_ perceptible 
instant that Elinor stood still, trying to 
regain her bewildered consciousness. She 
thought rapidly of subjective illusions, and 
then rejected the idea: this was no illusion, 
however unaccountable. But more impor- 
tant than to account for his presence was the 
need of escaping it. For one must not 
suppose that the tenacity of Elinor’s pur- 
poses at bottom could be shaken by a mere 
thrill of the emotions such as she was 
experiencing; she never for an instant 
dreamed of deviating from the course of 
avoiding Evesham she had marked out for 





herself. Therefore, before a third person, 
looking on, could have known she had seen 
Evesham, she had drawn back behind a 
great redwood trunk. Her light step on 
the damp, soft surface common in the 
redwood forest was all the more inaudible 
because the horse whinnied at the moment; 
and the concealment the redwood offered 
was perfect, for it was surrounded, near the 
ground, with a bushy growth of young stems 
from the root. 

Evesham moved at his horse’s whinny, 
patted the animal’s neck, and spoke a few 
words to him; then stepped carelessly for- 
ward, crossing over to look down toward the 
road from a new point of view. Elinor saw, 
with vexation, that he stood now directly 
between her and her way toward camp. 
She waited a few minutes, hoping he would 
move; then, as he stood like a statue, her 
impatience overcame her; it would be a 
simple matter to descend the slope at the 
crest of which she stood, thus reaching the 
road at the foot, and thence to camp. 
Evesham’s new position was at some little 
distance from her, so that there was small 
danger of his hearing her step; and as for 
seeing her, that was impossible, once fairly 
in the shadows of the forest-clad slope. It 
was not an easy matter for a town-bred girl 
to°accomplish the descent, but Elinor was 
sure-footed and alert; she measured her way 
from point to point before her, and, except 
for a slip or two that stained the dark blue 
dress with green moss or black soil, she 
accomplished three-fourths of the way safely 
enough. At the last, however, the incline 
suddenly fell away steeply—so steeply that 
even by the daylight it would have to be 
descended by the process that children call 
“scrabbling down.” Elinor hesitated, looked 
about, explored a little backward and fore- 
ward, and finally, anathematizing Evesham, 
began the adventurous clamber. There 
was really no danger about it, further than 
the possibility of losing footing and rolling to 
the bottom; nevertheless, when Elinor 
fairly stood in the road, she found that she 
had sprained an ankle slightly. She was in 
too much haste to reach camp, however, to 
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spare herself, for she had guessed out | other, and that he might pass by. She felt 
enough of the situation to fear that Evesham | that to cast herself upon him for help in 
had a camp near Mr. Delane’s, which she | distress would be insufferably humiliating: 
would have to pass in returning, and that he | more than that, she dimly felt that there 
might be there before her if she lingered; | would be in it a certain surrender of the 
or else that, going on down the logging attitude she must keep toward him, a cer- 
track, he would find the Delane camp, and | tain danger to her own independence. 
be there when she returned stained, torn, As she sat shivering, now that the warmth 
and disheveled. Elinor was perfectly cap-| of her rapid walk had ceased, and complete- 
able of walking on a sprained ankle till | ly at a loss what to do, the sound of a 
Nature absolutely refused to allow another | horse’s feet in the distance, approaching from 
step, if it so suited her imperious will. So|the same direction she had come from, 
she walked rapidly down the road, in the | made her heart jump. It might be Eve- 
direction of the camp. sham ; it might be a drunkard or desperado. 
But why did no camp appear? Curve | It would be easy to slip among the trees 
after curve of the road she rounded, and|and let him pass. But the chance of 
still no camp. Her ideas of distance were | human help was hardly to be rejected just 
pretty accurate, and when she had walked | now. If it were Evesham, she reasoned, it 
ten minutes more, she knew perfectly well | would certainly be better to appeal to him 
that she was not on the right road; she | now than to have him fall in with her party, 
could even perceive, in spite of the frequent | join a search for her, and find her later, 
curves, that it was trending off in a different| when she was lamer, exhausted, and in 
direction from that in which she calculated | every way more pitiable. As to the possibil- 
the camp must lie. lity of its being a stranger of unknown 
She sat down on the ground and consid- | character—well, she had boldness enough 
ered her situation. The ankle, though | to take her chances about that; she would 
increasingly painful, was by no means too | stand up and accost him, at all events. 
lame to use as yet; but it soon would be if} It was Evesham, however. That was 
she wandered around trying to find the camp. | plain the moment he came in sight; no one 
Moreover, it might easily be that this road | else in these forests ever sat his horse in just 
had no junction with the one she wished | such a way, nor held up his head and 
to find. The only sure way was to go back | looked about him so. Elinor rose as he 
to the place of her descent and climb up | drew near, and stepped forward. She meant 
again. By day, she might have done it;|to walk perfectly steadily, regardless of 
but by night, and with an unreliable ankle, | pain; but the ankle had stiffened as she sat 
she knew it was out of the question. More | still, and she faltered in spite of herself. 
vexatious than the possibility of spending| Evesham sprung down from his saddle 
the night in the chilly forest was the knowl- | as he saw her standing close by his horse’s 
edge that in about an hour now the camp | head ; she did not speak, but simply stood 
would be alarmed, and would be searching | and waited, looking at him: not because it 
the forest for her. She knew very well that | had entered her mind to make a picture of 
the finding would be no easy task, and the | herself in the pale light, but because it was 
idea of being so sought for, talked over, | awkward to either recognize or ignore the 
and at last rescued in a pitiable condition, | acquaintance in beginning to speak, and she 
seemed to her intolerably ignominious. preferred to leave the recognitionto him. He 
Had the horseman on the ridge been any- | did not leave any difficulty on that point to her. 
one but Evesham, she would have wished “Miss Hale!” he cried, in amazement. 
for his appearance. As it was, she began to | “ Can it possibly be Miss Hale?” 
dread the possibility that his camp might lie She bowed in acknowledgment of ac- 
somewhere along this road instead of the | quaintance, but did not offer her hand. 
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“Mr. Evesham, surely!” she said, as if 
she had not had an idea of his identity 
before. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he said, 
reverting to the evident intention of asking 
something with which she had stepped for- 
ward. : 

“T think I have missed my way to my 
uncle’s camp. Possibly you could direct 
me?” 

Her tone was like ice. She did not intend 
it; she had tried for that tone, at once 
gracious and distant, that was one of her 
special accomplishments; but what with pain 
and her passionate inward resistance to 
throwing herself in any way upon his sym- 
pathy, she was not mistress of her tones. 

Evesham, however, seemed to be more 
concerned with her needs than with her 
tone toward himself. His mind went back 


to the little falter in her step that he had 
hardly taken cognizance of in his first sur- 
prise. 

“But you are hurt, Miss Hale; haven’t 


you hurt your ankle? You must not stand 
up while we speak.” 

“That is of no consequence,” she said 
coldly. 

“Tt is certainly of consequence,” he said, 
with a sort of gentle authority. He slipped 
his overcoat off and threw it on the ground. 

“You must sit down, and then we will see 
whether I can help you about your road.” 

He put his hand on her arm lightly, more 
like a gesture of authoritativeness than like 
any force, compelling her to sit down. She 
shivered slightly, and if it had been day- 
light, he would have seen that she changed 
color; but she sat down without a word. 

“Now first let me see about the ankle,” 
he said, kneeling beside it; “and then we 
can talk of less pressing needs.” 

In spite of her inward resistance to his 
care, there was something about his manner 
that Elinor could not find unpleasant. 
Nevertheless, she leaned forward and put 
her own hand between his and the ankle. 

“T assure you, Mr. Evesham,” she said 
resolutely, “it is a very trifling sprain, only 
swollen a little with walking on it. I beg 





you will not waste any thought or time over 
it. My chief anxiety is to find my party 
before they get alarmed about me, and there 
is no time to spare. Pray dismiss the ankle 
from your mind, and let me ask you about 
the roads.” 

Evesham recognized the note of deter- 
mination, and knew, too, that it was but 
little he could do for the ankle, at best, then 
and there. 

“Very well,” he said. “ But I am only 
just arrived in this neighborhood, and can- 
not tell you much about roads. 

She explained to him how she had come 
hither from her camp, and about what must 
be its relation to their present position. She 
mentioned, without further explanation, that 
she had descended the hillside, as a short cut 
to the road. 

“Why, I was myself on that very ridge a 
few minutes later,” he said. ‘There is a 
track that leads up from this road farther on. 
I see whereabouts your camp must be, but I 
do not know how to reach the spot, unless 
by that roundabout way over the ridge. It 
would be a long and rough ride for your 
ankle. I believe, Miss Hale,” he said, ‘‘ you 
had better come on a few rods to my camp- 
fire, where you will be warm, and wait there 
while I look for a shorter and smoother cut.” 

He took the matter entirely into his own 
hands by his manner, directing rather than 
suggesting; and he put out his hands to 
help her rise as he ended. Elinor made a 
movement to rise without his assistance, but 
he disregarded it, and almost lifted her to her 
feet; then, as if it were a matter of course, 
lifted her bodily into the saddle. It was so 
obviously the straightforward and natural 
thing to do, in view of the sprained ankle, 
and his manner recognized this so simply 
that not even Elinor’s pride could resent it. 
Yet even while she did not resent it, she 
could not accept it in the same matter-of- 
course way; it agitated her deeply. She ac- 
commodated herself as best she could to the 
man’s saddle, and a few rods brought them 
to a nook where a log lay burning dully, 
near a little, tinkling stream. 

Evesham dropped the bridle, and drew 
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out from under a clump of bushes a roll of 
blankets; he disposed these as comfortably 
as possible by the fire. Then, coming back 
to the horse, he again, simply and unhesitat- 
ingly, without a word of excuse or apology, 
lifted Elinor strongly from the saddle to the 
rough couch of blankets, and then began to 
coax the fire to a brighter blaze. In a very 
few minutes, before Elinor had had time to 
grow impatient, it was lighting up the 
bushes and the trees farther off, in red com- 
petition with the pale moonlight. 

‘“*T hate to leave you all alone, Miss Hale, 
while I am looking for your camp,” he said; 
“but I will leave you my revolver. Can 
you use one?” ; 

“QO, yes.” There were very few things, 
large or small, that Elinor could not do; and 
she was, in fact, an excellent shot. 

Mr. Evesham handed ‘her the revolver, 
and made no examination to find whether 
she really knew how to use it, nor did he 
speak a word of advice about handling it. 
He knew of old that Miss Hale always knew 
what she was talking about, and that if she 
said she understood a revolver she did. 
Elinor was quick to note and to understand 
his manners, and it renewed in her a sense 
she had often had of the readiness with 
which they understood each other. 

The horse’s hoof-beats died away at a 
brisk trot. She was alone again; this time, 
with a fire and blankets—welcome enough, 
for the nights are chill on the seaward side 
of the hills. But her ankle was throbbing 
painfully, and the accumulated weariness of 
the day seemed to have come down upon 
her; not the healthful weariness that brings 
sleep, but a nervous, restless exhaustion. 
Her mind, too, was ill at ease. She could 
not shake off that strange agitation. Nor 
could she find comfort in returning to the 
thought of Halley, and of her own brilliant 
future that had been so strangely interrupt- 
ed: that was all very well when she was 
walking vigorously along, buoyant in mind 
and light of foot; but as she crouched by 
Evesham’s fire, tired, unstrung, and in pain, 
it did not offer any rest or support to her 
imagination. 





Nevertheless, it would have taken more 
than a sprained ankle, exhausted body, 
nerves quivering with an unaccountable ex- 
citement, to unseat Elinor Hale’s deliberate 
reasoning and undo her resolves. 

“T must collect my wits and be myself 
with him,” she said; “I must be as pleasant 
as the occasion demands, and at the same 
time I must be politely unapproachable. as 
the pole star.” 

It was not so very long before the brisk 
trot was heard again. 

‘“‘All right, Miss Hale,” cried the return- 
ing knight, cheerily. “I have found the 
short cut.” 

He sprung from his horse and bent over 
her, lifting her to her feet as before; and, as 
before, she shivered slightly and changed col- 
or; he lifted her to the saddle; disposed of the 
hurt ankle as comfortably as possible, touch- 
ing it as tenderly as if he had been a doctor; 
wrapped around her a heavy, gray, gentle- 
man’s shawl; and took the bridle to lead 
the horse. But Elinor, notwithstanding 
that faint tremor and change of color that 
she could not repress, was mistress of her- 
self now. She knew very well that unseem- 
ly coldness was as pointed as unseemly 
warmth. 

“You are very thoughtful, Mr. Eve- 
sham,” she said, with a light graciousness. 
“And you must be stronger than you look, 
to lift my weight so easily.” 

“Yes,” he said as lightly, walking by the 
horse’s head. “I am pretty strong—fortu- 
nately for you.” 

“Why, it is a very slight sprain, not the 
least entitled to the indulgence you are giv- 
ing it,” she said, still with the same distant 
graciousness. 

“Ah, yes! but it is just zo¢ indulging these 
slight sprains that makes very serious mat- 
ters of them.” 

Here Elinor let a pause follow, just long 
enough to mark the proper mean between 
indifference and cordiality, and then said: 

“It was a.great surprise to meet you here, 
Mr. Evesham. I imagined you in the 
Sierra.” 

“And I did not dream that you were 
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nearer than Shasta. I could hardly believe, 
at first sight, that you were flesh and 
blood. But, Miss Hale, your ankle is 
paining you, and you are putting yourself 
under constraint to talk. I have had 
sprained wrists and ankles myself, and I 
know very well that a throbbing pain like 
that makes either talking or listening a great 
effort ; so I beg you will spare yourself.” 

Again he spoke with a gentle authoritative- 
ness; and something marred the self-com- 
mand of Elinor’s tone as she answered : 

“Thank you. I will not exert myself to 
talk, then, since you are so thoughtful as to 
excuse it.” 

A few minutes more in silence, then the 
camp-fire gleamed in sight. 

Evesham stopped the horse. 

“Tf the ankle is good for a littlk—a very 
little — walking,” he said, “perhaps you 
would prefer to walk into camp.” 

“ Indeed, yes,” cried Elinor, quite eagerly 
for her. She remembered again, against 
her will, that Evesham had always divined 
her tastes and preferences. 

He lifted her down from the saddle, but 
drew her arm into his. 

“You must lean on me till we are in 
sight,” he said; but when they came fairly 
to the edge of the fire-lit circle he let 
her draw her arm away and step forward 
alone. 

The instant she appeared, there was a 
manifold shout of “‘ There she is now!” and 
a rush toward her. 

“How could you stay 
Elinor?” her uncle cried. 
ting very anxious.” 

“T slipped and sprained my ankle a little,” 
said Elinor, calmly, “and Mr. 
with whom I chanced to fall in—” 

“ Mr. Evesham!” 

Disregarding the fourfold exclamation 
and interrogation, Elinor went on without a 
pause : 

“was so kind as to see me home. I 
am very much obliged to you, Mr. Eve- 
sham,” she continued, turning to him, as he 
stepped to her side. “I know you will 
excuse me if I say ‘good night’ now, and 


so long away, 
‘““We were get- 


Evesham, 





take myself to bed, since I am the least bit 
of an invalid.” 

She smiled with such a charming friendli- 
ness that it quite covered the omission to 
offer her hand, bowed, and walked away. 
Ruth ‘slipped quietly from the rest, found 
the arnica bottle, and followed her to the 
tent. The others gathered around Eve-* 
sham, breaking into exclamations of amaze- 
ment and welcome. Alice was somehow 
the first to be near enough to him to hold 
out her hand. 

“We are so very glad to see you, Mr. 
Evesham! But I can’t understand it at 
all. I can’t zmagine how you came to be 
here.” 

A secret suspicion was creeping into her 
mind, as well as Tom’s, that he had followed 
Elinor. Even Jack was wondering how far 
aman might make a fool of himself for a 
girl. Elinor had not for a single instant 
entertained any such guess. Alice did not 
find her suspicion pleasant, and was finding 
comfort in the reflection that Elingr hated 
Mr. Evesham so, when he relieved her 
mind by explaining the accidental nature of 
his neighborhood to them. 

“How very funny,” said Alice, looking 
quite awed, “that we should both change 
our plans so as to come to the same 
place, and neither of us know the other was 


9? 


coming! 


‘“‘Allie suspects something supernatural 


about it,” said Dick, laughing. ‘But she’s 
right about one thing: we are heartily glad 
to see you.” 

“We were very sorry you decided not to 
come with us,” said Mr. Delane, whose 
manner was a kind of masculine edition of 
Alice’s. ‘‘ Now we’ve come across you, we 
sha’n’t let you go again. But come, come, 
sit down with us—dear me, how rude we 
are to keep you standing here! Come to 
the fire!” 

Evesham allowed himself to be triumph- 
antly escorted to the fire, where Tom 
had all this time remained alone, looking 
far from pleased at the new arrival. In- 
deed, his manner was less than courteous 
when Mr. Delane introduced him, and he 
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immediately remarked, in a sneering aside 
to Jack: 

“So that is the celebrated Everlasting- 
sham !” 

Alice, overhearing the sneer, and noticing 
the manner, felt a faint misgiving dawn 
within her whether Tom really was such a 
nice boy, after all. 

“Well, now, sir,” said Mr. Delane, turn- 
ing to his guest as soon as he was seated, 
“we shall not let you off till you promise 
to bring your traps over at once, and finish 
your trip with us.” 

“ Ah, do, Mr. Evesham!” cried Alice. 
“Tt must be dreadfully monotonous to 
travel alone!” 

He turned his grave smile full upon her. 

“ Monotonous—with all the great forest 
for company? Solitude in a city is forlorn, 
but solitude in a forest is grand.” 

“But you have had enough of it now,” 
said Mr. Delane, to whom this was all 
Greek ; “and we want your company.” 

“Ves, indeed!” said Alice. 


Evesham smiled, but parried the invita- 
tion with half a dozen excuses. 
Here Ruth came from the tent and joined 


the group. There was a suppressed excite- 
ment about her, and her eyes were very 
bright; on the track of Elinor’s secret as 
she already was, she had been able to dis- 
cern in her composure the effort that be- 
trays agitation beneath, and she felt confirmed 
in her suspicion that Elinor was afraid of 
this man’s power over her feelings. If only 
a little more Evesham could be brought to 
bear on her then, at just this juncture, it 
might break up the hateful Halley plan; 
and even more, it might be the actual arrival 
of that turning-point for good in Elinor’s 
life that Ruth had always believed in as a 
future possibility. If only Evesham was 
the right man! She looked eagerly at him, 
as Mr. Delane introduced him, and liked 
his face. 

“We are trying in vain to persuade Mr. 


{CONCLUDED IN 





Evesham to join our party, Ruth,” said Mr. 
Delane. 

“O, I hope he will not refuse!” she cried. 
She spoke with an intensity of earnestness, 
such as even Alice’s manner had not ex- 
pressed. “You wll join us, will you not, 
Mr. Evesham?” 

Evesham looked at her surprised. 

**T hardly see how I can, Miss Stanley.” 

“T hope you will,” she repeated. “I 
know there is not one in our party—not one 
—who would not have a better trip if you 
joined us.” 

She had sat down near him, and dropped 
her voice ; and, as a log had at that instant 
fallen from the fire, making Alice scream 
and Jack and Dick and Mr. Delane spring 
to put it back again, no one heard her but 
Evesham—except Tom, who said to himself: 

“Good enough for Thornton! Why, 
Ruth is worse than Alice—and at first sight, 
too !” 

But Evesham, looking at the sincere 
brown eyes, noting the “not one,” and not- 
ing, too, that Ruth came direct from the 
tent and Elinor, put two and two together, 
so far at least as to guess that Ruth spoke 
in Elinor’s behalf, and meant him so to take 
it. Hedid not know how to reconcile it 
with Elinor’s own behavior; but then, he 
did not pretend to understand her behavior, 
anyway, from the ferry-boat incident on. 

‘*T will certainly call in a few days, and 
inquire after Miss Hale’s ankle,” he said. 

** And won’t you at least visit us, then, for 
a few days?” pleaded Ruth. 

*O, yes, do, Mr. Evesham !” cried Alice, 
who was listening again. 

Evesham considered a moment. Yes, he 
would do that. He was going to spend two 
or three days near Pigeon Point and the 
pebble beach, but he would join them after 
that for a few days. 

With this promise, they had to let him go. 
But three days passed by, and four, and still 
no word was heard of Evesham. 

H. U. C. 
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PASSION LIFE. 


Say, Sweet, that stars were fallen from their places, 
That one vast silence filled creation’s pale, 
And sober gloom lay heavy on our faces: 
Would trust our spirits fail? 


Would we stand desolate and cold and lonely, 
And not outreach to grasp each other’s hands? 
But, clinging to ourselves and sorrow only, 
Moan in the stricken lands? 


And, losing all the subtle warmth that blesses 
When lips are harvesting love’s ripened grain, 
Sink shuddering in the chill, the grim caresses 
Of restless, burning pain? 


And were we, Sweet, in rounded grave-mounds lying, 
With roots of willows winding through our forms, 
Hid from the sad wind’s wild and weary sighing, 
The rush of biting storms: 


Would no words pass between us in those regions, 

Through narrow ways, by Nature’s forces made? 

Would not our passion-throbs in countless legions 
Sound through the heavy shade, 


Till, palpitant with heat, the sods that cumber 
Our listless limbs would break from them away, 
And our two souls, free from the pulseless slumber, 
Meet in the joyous day? 


Say, Sweet, that we were separate by distance, 
You born into an everlasting light, 
I compassed by strong bonds, whose fierce resistance 
Held me in hideous night: 


Would you forget to sound the shining reaches 
Lying between us with a song whose tone 
Should echo clear along the barren beaches, 
The forests tempest- blown, 


Till I should hear it through the darkness sweeping, 
And strong with gladness break my galling chains, 
And up the trackless air go swiftly leaping 
Toward your sunlit plains? 
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Ah, Sweet, there are no sea-caves dim and hollow, 
No purple altitudes of star-bright space, 
Where, if you went, I would not quickly follow, 
To find your woman’s grace. 


And were I swept through swift and bitter stages, 
Across wide masses of waste land and sea, 
Still would your love, through multitudes of ages, 
Roam tireless, seeking me. 


Tuomas S. COLLIER. 





STUDIES OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS.—II. 


Of the bay and surrounding country Anza 
had already made a preliminary survey. 
The company he now brought was com- 
posed of Don Joseph Marajo, the chaplain, 
Father Fout, a sergeant and sixteen soldiers, 
seven colonists with their families, and four 
friars—Benito Campon, Francisco Palou, 
Francisco Murguia, and Thomas de la Pena, 
the latter two being designed for another 
establishment in the valley which we now 
call Santa Clara, but which the early Span- 
iards called the plain of Bernardino. 

The expedition arrived at San Francisco 
Bay June 27th, and encamped, to wait for 
the vessel bringing supplies and materials 
for the two establishments contemplated in 
this part of the country. The -spot first 
chosen for the mission was near that select- 
ed for the presidio, close to the lagoon 
back of Russian Hill, which in later times 
rejoiced in the poetic appellation of Washer- 
woman’s Lagoon. But by the time the 
timbers had been hewn out for the first 
buildings, the daily sea-breeze which visits 
that side of the hill had so fully displayed 
its impulsive and unrestrained characteris- 
tics that the site was changed to a quieter 
neighborhood, under the shelter of the 
“ Mission hills.” 

There was a great deal of “making haste 
slowly” in the conduct of this expedition. 
The vessel arrived August 18th; the estab- 
lishment of the presidio was begun a month 
later, by blessing and planting the cross, 





and other ceremonies; but it was not until 
October gth that, the order having arrived 
from the commandant, the formal taking 
possession and planting of the mission 
cross took place. Nor were any Indians 
present at the ceremony, they having, it is 
said, fled from the attack of a neighboring 
tribe—a banishment from which they did 
not return for a number of months. 

The intended mission of Santa Clara did 
not receive leave to be legally founded until 
January 12th, 1777. Very soon after it 
was begun a fatal epidemic broke out 
amongst the children of the surrounding 
natives, whom the Fathers piously baptized 
into heaven ere they died. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded, in reading of the epidem- 
ics which have swept off so many thousands 
of Indians on their being brought in contact 
with the white races, of some quotations 
made by Darwin, in his “ Voyage Round the 
World,” on the evidences of disease being 
occasioned by the visits of ships, or even of 
strangers, to the shores of certain countries. 
“It is asserted that on the arrival of a 
stranger at St. Kilda, all the inhabitants, in 
common phraseology, catch a cold,” etc.* 
Some perception of the relation of cause 
and effect in the matter of new diseases led 
the Indians of the Columbia River to impute 
the great scourge of 1830, which extended to 
California, to the presence of the trading 





* Dr. McCulloch’s Western Isles. 
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ship Owyee in those waters. But the good 
Padres had not investigated this obscure 
branch of natural science; and even we of 
to-day would find it difficult to prove that 
the presence of the Spaniards was infection 
to these wild people. 

Without dwelling at present upon the 
northern missions, let us follow the personal 
efforts of the Father-President. Dissatis- 
fied with the abandonment of San Juan 
Capistrano, Serra, after his failure to re- 
establish San Diego, determined upon 
beginning this mission, and himself set out 
with Fathers Murgartegui and Amurro for 
this purpose. Finding the cross still stand- 
ing, he repaired to San Gabriel for the 
essentials —cattle, farm-tools, perhaps a 


mechanic or two—and the work was recom- 
menced November tst, 1776, as the record 
signed by Serra’s own hand, and still extant, 
testifies. 

It is related that while Serra was on his 
way to this place, the Indians would have 
attacked him but for the quick-wittedness 


of a convert who called out to them that a 
large force of soldiers was following not far 
behind. The circumstance goes to show 
that there was some reason to fear the 
Indians, and that founding missions was not 
altogether a safe or an agreeable business. 
Seeing that the Spaniards were prepared for 
defense, the natives, with Indian fickleness, 
changed their purpose, and accompanied 
the Fathers in a friendly humor. 

Whatever perils threatened San Juan 
Capistrano in its earlier years, it survived 
them all, and became rich and prosperous. 
Sometime, when it had begun to get returns 
from the increase of cattle and the labor of 
the Indians, it had a priest in charge named 
Gorgonio, who possessed, together with 
ambition, a good deal of architectural 
ability, who planned a grand cathedral, 
modeled in a rude way after the Byzantine 
type, with walls of masonry five feet in 
thickness; the length of the building a 
hundred and fifty feet, by a hundred feet in 
width. It was eighty feet from the floor to 
the arch of the roof, which was of tiles, 
surmounted by four domes, surrounding an 








immense tower of masonry erected upon six 
columns, which served for a bell-tower. Its 
interior decorations corresponded to the 
grandeur of its external appearance. But 
alas for the pride and hopes of even priestly 
humanity! The great earthquake of 1812 
respected not this truly noble edifice, 
which had been so many years in com- 
ing to completion that only for six had its 
minister rejoiced in its perfections, when 
the catastrophe came from which it never 
recovered. On the feast-day of the Immac- 


| ulate Conception, at the hour of morning 


mass, when the church was well filled with 
worshiping neophytes, when music and _in- 
cense filled its lofty arch, suddenly, with 
terrible power, the reeling earth upheaved 
and shook, and the great stone roof fell 
inward upon the kneeling people. Thirty 
persons were killed outright, and more 
than this number were injured. Other 
missions suffered in this memorable earth- 
quake, but only one other to the extent of 
San Juan Capistrano, that of Santa Ynez, 
which was thrown down. 

The last successful mission founded in 
Serra’s time was San Buenaventura, by 
Father Palou, his friend and biographer, in 
a valley not far south-east of the projected 
mission and presidio of Santa Barbara, 
March 31st, 1782. During all these thir- 
teen years Serra had not been without his 
troubles, aside from the difficulty of subdu- 
ing the Indian tribes. The understanding 
with the Spanish Government in the begin- 
ning had been that, at the end of ten years 
from their founding, each of them should 
become secularized or converted into pue- 
blos, the property accumulated to be divided 
among the converts, who, it was presumed, 
would by this time be able to support them- 
selves, and whom the Government proposed 
to make citizens thenceforth. Serra’s expe- 
rience with the Indians made him opposed 
to this plan, and he became, in the matter of 
the retention of authority, as determined as 
the Jesuits who had been expelled for this 
very reason. 

It was said that the Fathers refrained 
from giving the Indians such instructions as 
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would fit them for managing their own 
affairs: that they were simply slaves, who 
labored at the bidding of their masters with- 
out compensation or hope; unfit even to 
return to their former life, and as incapable 
now of intellectual effort as when they were 
deprived of freedom. In short, the Spanish 
Government found itself with regard to its 
Indian wards in the same case in which our 
Indian Bureau has long been placed. It 
could not occupy the country without either 
fighting or feeding the Indians. It was not 
able to do either, much less both, as our 
respected relative, Uncle Samuel, has done 
with his Indian wards. 

As to the expectation of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment that a race like the California In- 
dians, who had not, when taken in hand, 
attained even to the dignity of clothes, could 
be lifted up to the condition of citizenship 
in a single decade, nothing could be more 
unreasonable. It is often said that it takes 
three generations to make a gentleman out 
of civilized material. It should certainly 
take as long to make a capable man out of 
a wild race, and it is doubtful if it was ever 
done except through the infusion of superior 
blood. If this be true, or only half true, the 
Padres were quite right if they meant to civ- 
ilize the Indians to keep control of them. 
Whether they ever abused their power is 
another matter. 

The Government, finding the Indians 
really incompetent, from whatever cause, 
and that the church was against seculariza- 
tion, left them as they were, and established 
pueblos of discharged soldiers and their 
families. The first municipal. organization 
was that of Los Angeles, which was founded 
September 4th, 1781, ten years, less four 
days, after the founding of San Gabriel Mis- 
sion. The pueblo of San Jose was estab- 
lished the following year, and others at 
different times. 

Although it is not the design of this arti- 
cle to treat of Spanish affairs in California 
except in their relation to the missions, it 
may not be uninteresting to know that the 
first families of California were founded by 
twelve discharged soldiers from the presidios, 





and that their surnames were Lara, Navarro, 
Mesa, Moreno, Villavincencia, Banegas, 
Camero, Quintero, two Rosas, and two 
Rodriguez; and that the population of Los 
Angeles in its infancy numbered forty-six, of 
two races, both sexes, and all ages. To 
each family were given two oxen, two mules, 
two mares, two sheep, two goats, two cows, 
one calf, one ass, one hoe, and to the com- 
munity the necessary tools of a cart-maker. 
All these were charged to the individuals and 
deducted from their pay as soldiers to which 
they were entitled, as well as to rations. 

The arrangements of the pueblo was not 
unlike those of the missions, for the Govern- 
ment treated the settlers as wards. A plaza 
one hundred varas long and seventy-five 
varas wide formed the initial point. Around 
this were laid out twelve house-lots fronting 
on the plaza, and extending around three 
sides. Half of one of the shorter sides was 
reserved for the municipal buildings, and 
the remainder left open. Not far off, on the 
alluvial land of the San Gabriel bottoms, 
thirty fields containing forty thousand square 
varas were laid out for cultivation in squares, 
separated by lanes. The houses were 
wretchedly built of adobes, with roofs of 
asphaltum. ‘The town officers were an al- 
calde and a military officer: for nothing 
Spanish could get on without military au- 
thority and protection, and the pueblo was 
really a garrison, the adult males being sub- 
ject to guard duty. The pueblos were 
nothing more than outposts of the missions, 
depending on them for supplies, for news, 
religious services, and amusements. To go 
to the mission was to visit the metropolis of 
the district. Such was the Spanish system 
of settlement. 

The Government was, however, not satis- 
fied with this order of things, and determin- 
ed to try upon its own judgment establishing 
missions upon a plan which gave the priests 
control only of spiritual affairs, while the 
temporal advancement of the Indians was 
left to others. The Captain-General Theo- 
dore de Croix was sent to found two of 
these missions on the right bank of the Col- 
orado, one under the invocation of St. Peter 
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and St. Paul, and the other, three leagues to 
the south of this one, under that of the Im- 
maculate Conception, both for the conver- 
sion of the Yumas; and four Franciscan 
friars were brought from the college at 
Queretaro to teach them. 

But, as might be expected, the soldiery 
and the Indians disagreed, and the Fathers 
had but a wretched time between them. 
One Sunday in July, after mass, the Yumas, 
numbering, it is said, several thousands, 
simultaneously attacked both missions, kill- 
ing Rivera, the commandant, the soldiers, 


MISSION SANTA BARBARA. 


in 1875—being the first of his order to 
draw attention to the Casa Grande—made a 
grave and interred their mutilated bodies. 
The miracle consisted in this: that when the 
troops from the nearest presidio arrived at 
the spot, a short time afterwards, they were 
able to detect the place of burial by the 
familiar marigolds and other flowers of 
Spain already growing over it. This mira- 
cle was imputed to the sainted character of 
the dead. The Indians, it was said, were 
frightened away from the locality by behold- 
ing for several nights in succession a beauti- 
ful procession of persons clothed in white, 
carrying lighted lamps in their hands, who 
appeared to be approaching the mission, 





(From a Photograph by Watkins. 








and most of the settlers. Nor did they 
spare the missionaries, who were slaughtered 
while confessing, exhorting, and encourag- 
ing the dying. 

The remains of Fathers Juan Diaz and 
Mateo Moreno were found amid the ruins 
of one mission, and Fathers Francisco Garces 
and Juan Barraneche at the other. But in 
the case of the latter a miracle had oc- 
curred. -An Indian woman, who loved and 
pitied the unhappy priests, especially Garces, 
who was well known to the Colorado 
Indians from having traveled among them 


Engraved by A. Kriiyer.) 


bearing a cross surrounded with lights, and 
singing a canticle of praise. 

Incidents such as the massacres at the 
Colorado were more convincing than argu- 
ment to the Spanish Government, and Serra 
was permitted to retain control of the Cali- 
fornia missions. But he was growing feeble 
from an affection of the lungs, and being 
advanced in years, began to make prepara- 
tions for his departure to that heaven he 
had labored so earnestly to win. In the 
spring of 1784, the church at Santa Clara 
having been completed, Serra was invited 
there to perform the principal part in the 
ceremonies of dedication, which took place 


! May 16th, with imposing pomp, in the 
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presence of many from the pueblo of San 
Jose, and the troops. 

But Serra’s mind was saddened by the 
loss of his associate, Father Marguia of the 
Mission of Santa Clara, who had expired a 
few days previous. On a previous visit to 
this place he had been accompanied by 
Father Crespi, who fell ill soon after return- 
ing, and died January ist, 1782, and was 
buried at San Carlos. These things, added 
to his own infirm health, depressed the 
venerable missionary. As soon as he had 
confirmed all who had been baptized since 
his previous visit—the apostolic power hav- 
ing been bestowed by the Holy See in 
a bull issued in 1774—he returned to 
Monterey. Soon afterwards he sent for the 


Fathers of the neighboring missions to yisit 
him ; and having instructed and taken leave 
of them, turned his thoughts altogether 
upon the final scene in an eventful life, 
which was peacefully closed August 28th, 
1784,* the stern old Franciscan breathing 
his last lying upon a board covered by a 


mat. 

When Serra died, his associates sought 
for evidence that his saintly soul had passed 
directly into heaven ; and here are some of 
them: Don Juan Garcia, one of the royal 
physicians, and an intimate acquaintance of 
Serra’s, who preserved relics of him, relieved 
a patient of a grevious pain in the head by 
merely attaching to the suffering part one of 
these relics. Father Antonio Paterna was 
cured, when about to die, of a violent colic 
by putting on the hair shirt of Serra, by 
advice of the doctor. Good, simple people, 
who could be cured by faith ! 

Serra’s monument these many years has 
been the mission church near Monterey, in 
the Carmel Valley, which was planned by 
him, and which possessed greater symmetry 
in its construction than most of the Califor- 
nia churches. Its front, half Moorish in 





* Different writers differ as to the year of Serra’s death, 
the decrepancy lying between 1782 and 1784; also, of 
course, as to his age. Other differences in point of 
time and even of names are observable in books pur- 
porting to be histories; but as they agree concerning 
the principal facts, I have used the authorities I consid- 
ered best : which is all any one could do. 





style, as Spanish architecture usually was, 
derived much dignity from the two well- 
proportioned towers, one higher than the 
other, and making a harmonious contrast. 
The ceilings were frescoed, and in the days 
of its prosperity its furniture was of the 
richest. Decay, which spares not even mon- 
uments, has deprived it of its strength, and 
the tooth of time gnaws into. its crumbling 
walls more and more with the swiftly glid- 
ing years. But the name of its founder will 
not perish with its dissolving clay while 
California history continues to be read. 
Under its shadow, in the consecrated ground 
of San Carlos, lie, it is said, the remains of 
fifteen governors of California, as well as the 
bones of its first minister, Junipero Serra, 
the priestly pioneer of California, and sev- 
eral of his successors. 

Great as had been the achievements of 
the first Prefect of California while living, 
his influence was believed to continue after 
he had quit the scene of his labors. It was 
said that he promised, before dying, to use 
his intercessions with God in heaven for the 
salvation of the natives in California; and 
in proof that his prayers were answered, it 
was stated that more gentiles were converted 
in the four months immediately succeeding 
his death than in the three years just previ- 
ous. It is not for us to inquire too deeply 
into the means used as accessories to the 
intercessions of Serra in heaven. 

Father Palou of the San Francisco Mis- 
sion, and Serra’s biographer, was his suc- 
cessor as President of the California 
missions. He seems to have been pos- 
sessed of considerable energy, for during 
the five years of his prefecture he founded 
Santa Barbara, December 4th, 1786; La 
Purissama Concepcion, December 8th, 1787; 
Santa Cruz, September 25th, 1791; and 
Nuestra Sonora la Soladad, October gth of 
the same year; soon after which he left 
California to become superior of the con- 
vent of San Fernando in the city of Mexico, 
and was succeeded by Father Lazvan in the 
presidency. 

Lazvan founded San Jose Mission at the 
foot of the hills skirting the lower San 
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Joaquin River, in June, 1797—some writers 

say cn thiith, and others on the 18th of 
June ; but the weight of authority seems in 
favor of the 18th. On the 24th of the 
same month he founded San Juan Bautista, 
on the San Juan River. On the 25th of the 
following month he founded San Miguel, on 
the Salinas River, south of Soladad ; and on 
the 8th of September of the same year, 
San Fernando Rey, dedicated to the virtues 
of Ferdinand V. of Spain. 

The saintly character of St. Louis, King of 
France, was likewise commemorated on the 
13th of June, 1798, by the founding of the 
Mission of San Luis Rey del Francia, in the 
Santa Margarita valley, about forty miles 
from San Diego. The mission was estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Marquis 
de Branciforte, viceroy of New Spain, and 
of Diego de Borica, by Father Fermino 
Francisco de la Suen. There were present 


at its consecration Father Antonio Peyri, 
its first minister; Father Juan Norbetto de 
Santiago, minister from San Juan Capis- 


trano;“ Don Antonio Grajera, captain of 
cavalry, with a guard of soldiers; and a 
large number of neophytes from the neigh- 
boring missions. 

So imposing and impressive were the cere- 
monies that, shortly after they had ceased, 
the gentiles “‘ voluntarily offered twenty-five 
boys and twenty-nine girls,” asking to have 
them baptized. They also offered seven 
young men, and ten girls, not children; but 
these were declined until they should be in- 
structed. A thatched cottage on the banks 
of the San Luis, a few cattle, and some con- 
verted Indians were all that Father Peyri had 
to begin with. Yet out of this little, in time 
grew “the most splendid of the missions”: 
the greatness of a mission depending upon 
three things—good location, the good dis- 
position of the Indians, and the ability of 
the minister managing it. The incidents 
connected with the founding of all these es- 
tablishments were very similar and very 
simple. For instance, when Fathers Alonzo 
Salazar and Baldomero Lopez set out to 
found Santa Cruz, they received from San- 
ta Clara, then fourteen years old, thirty 











cows, five yokes of oxen, fourteen bulls, 
twenty steers, and nine horses. San Fran- 
cisco contributed also five yokes of oxen, 
some sheep, and seed barley. Carmelo, 
seven mules; and so on. Some of the oxen 
were “very bad,” and the mules were some 
of them worthless ; but all in all, the mission 
had a fair start. The first year provisions 
ran short, and the Fathers had to borrow 
of the soldiers forty-two dollars’ worth of 
beans and corn. 

The question which suggests itself is, How 
many persons, and for how long, could be 
subsisted on forty-two dollars’ worth of food ? 
What did the Indians eat? On the 27th 
of February, 1793, the foundation of the 
Church of Santa Cruz was laid. In one 
year it was built, the walls being solid adobe, 
five feet thick. It was dedicated with great 
ceremony, March roth, 1794, in the presence 
of Father Tomaz Pena from Santa Clara, 
the military commander from San Fran- 
cisco, and priests from other places. The 
church was one hundred and twelve feet 
long, twenty-nine feet wide, and twenty-five 
and a half feet high. In 1795 the pueblo 
of Branciforte was established on the south 
side of the San Lorenzo River. 

Lazvan died in 1803, and his successor 
founded Santa Ynez, September 17th, 1804. 
Then there appears to have been a period 
of thirteen years without any new founda- 
tions. In 1803 there was a revolt at one of 
the niissions; but that could have had but 
a temporary effect. The check received was 
from the revolutionary condition of Mexico 
from 1810 to 1823, while the native creole 
population were striving to throw off the 
Spanish yoke—a revolution led, in the be- 
ginning, by native priests of the Church of 
Rome. 

In its struggles with the revolutionists, and 
even as early as 1806, the Mexican Govern- 
ment resorted, in order to raise money, to 
confiscation of the Pious Fund—a consider- 
able capital, the aggregation of donations 
made by Catholics for the support of the mis- 
sions in Lower and Upper California, dating 
from the end of the entrance of the Jesuits 
in the former. This fund amounted in 1716 
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to $1,273,000, only $18,000 of which the 
Government had contributed. It was in- 
vested in real estate, in mines, manufacto- 
ries, and flocks. When the Jesuits were 
expelled, the government took charge of the 
Pious Fund, and farmed it for the benefit of 
the missions, the income being $50,000, a 
part of which was paid in stipends to Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican missionaries, and the 
remainder for general mission purposes. 

It will be seen that the Government had 
no right tothe use of the Pious Fund, except 
as any borrower; nevertheless, it confiscated, 
about the time of the last foundations men- 
tioned, $200,000. This loss was an inter- 





ruption of mission work, as well as the 
inability of the Government at this time to 
furnish garrisons and military expenses; in- 
stead of which, for periods amounting to four 
or five years, the Government called upon the 
missions to support the presidios. 

But the missions already established were 
in a flourishing condition, and able to give 
of their substance, had they chosen, for other 
establishments. After an interval of more 
than thirteen years,* the Mission at San 
Rafael was founded by Father Juan Amor- 
oso from San Carlos, ‘‘an earnest and bold 
missionary,” and a “good mechanic.” 
When the establishment was in its infancy, 


OLD MISSION DOLORES. 


the Indians made a descent upon it to cap- 


ture the occupants. When the corporal of 
the guard saw the danger, he embarked the 
friar, his own wife, and two or three chil- 
dren on one of the tule rafts used by the na- 
tives, and sent them off on the tide for safety. 
On this frail wherry they arrived near the 
presidio and were rescued, while the brave 
corporal and his half-dozen soldiers repelled 
the assailants. 

In 1823 the Mission of San Francisco So- 
lano was founded by a party from San Rafael, 
consisting of Father Jose Altimira, Don Fran- 
cisco Castro, and Ensign Jose Sanchez, with 
a guard. They left San Rafael in June, and 
spent “wo months exploring, finally fixing 
upon Sonoma, where building at once com- 
menced, August 31st. This mission was de- 
stroyed by the Indians three years afterwards, 





Altimira barely escaping with his life. He 
went to Santa Barbara, for it was seldom if 
ever the case that the Padres had the cour- 
age to return to a mission where they had 
suffered an attack from the natives. The 
mission was rebuilt by Fortuni, under the 
protection of the presidio, and flourished for 
about eight years, when it succumbed to the 
general demoralization of that period. 

This was the last of the independent mis- 
sion establishments. Father Amoroso un- 
dertook another foundation at Santa Rosa, 
in 1827, but got no farther than a chapel. 
There were at this period various chapels in 





* Two authorities give December 18th, 1817, as the 
founding, andone December 14th, 1819. The first gives 
Venturi Fortuni as the founder; and the second, Juan 
Amoroso. The incident above narrated may account 
for the discrepancy. 
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the country, dependencies of the missions, 
built for the accommodation of the convert- 
ed Indians living on the mission ranchos, 
which were often at a long distance from 
the parent establishment. 

We have seen from what insignificant 
beginnings twenty-one successful establish- 
ments were raised up. When the system, 
political and religious, had been perfected, 
the whole of Upper California was divided 
into four military districts, in each of which 
there was a presidio. The presidency, of 
which it was the headquarters, embraced 
certain mission districts—that of San Fran- 
cisco extending from the most northerly 
mission to Santa Cruz, and containing, be- 
sides the pueblo or free town of San Jose, 
six missions; that of Monterey, beginning at 
the pueblo of Branciforte, and embracing 
six missions, San Luis Obispo being the 
most southern; that of Santa Barbara, the 
pueblo of Los Angeles, and five missions. 
San Diego embraced four missions and no 
pueblo. 

As fast as the means were at hand, and the 
natives could be converted, one rancho after 
another was added to the mission territory, 
until mission joined mission, and the entire 
lands of the beautiful California coast coun- 
try belonged to the church—from Sonoma 
to San Diego. To cultivate the cultivatable 
farms, and herd the cattle on the stock 
ranchos, to make adobes for building, con- 
struct garden walls, and build aqueducts, 
and to perform the numerous laborious 
offices of all manner of artisans, even in a 
rude way, for each of these principalities, 
required many persons to be engaged in the 
service. 

In 1802, eighteen missions, several of 
them only recently founded, had 15,562 
Indians in their service, nearly eight thou- 
sand of whom were males. Fifteen or 
twenty years later there were nearly double 
that number of Indian converts. The labor 
of all these Indians belonged to the mis- 
sions, for which they received their food and 
clothing—both of the least expensive kind. 
The bondage under which they were held 
was just as much slavery as was the labor 





system of the Southern States before the 
Emancipation Proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln. Whether it was cruel or kind, 
depended in a great measure upon the head 
of the establishment. 

The daily routine was about the same 
everywhere: morning mass, at which ll 
were expected to be present; a breakfast of 
posale, or beans and corn cooked together; 
labor in the fields until between eleven and 
twelve o’clock; then dinner of fosale and 
beef or mutton; work from two o’clock un- 
til an hour before sundown; then evening 
service, anda supper of mush, a/ole. The 


MISSION DOLORES RESTORED. 


Indians would not eat pork. Swine, they 
said, were transformed Spaniards, and they 
had no stomach for them. The Spaniards 
themselves ate them sparingly, and they 
were chiefly converted into soap, of which 
article great quantities were made. 

On Saturdays soap was given out at noon, 
when there was a general washing of persons 
and clothing. The clothing was very sim- 
ple. The women had two undergarments a 
year given to them, with gowns of a coarse 
stuff, and a blanket apiece. The men had 
shirts, trowsers, and blanket. This was about 
the rule, but the administration was different 
at different missions. Some of the Fathers 
allowed greater indulgences in the way of 
dress than others—a gay silk handkerchief, 
a few ribbons, beads, or other bits of finery 
to the girls and women, and gayly colored 
ponchos to the men. An Indian could not 
be allowed to wear the Spanish dress, but 
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the least infusion of white blood removed 
the bar, and made the individual a Spaniard. 

We have now to look to the effect of this 
system. We have to consider the object of 
it—the civilization of the Indians, with the 
purpose of making subjects and citizens of 
them. In the first place, no civilization 
comes without labor by the majority of the 
people—without a desire on the part of the 
people to rise out of barbarism, and a will- 
ingness to work for it. But the Indians did 
not desire civilization at all, and certainly 
not enough to labor for it. They were ac- 
customed to seize as a spoil any object 
which excited their covetousness; with pa- 
tient effort, they were unacquainted. They 
had, besides, a scorn of labor, because they, 
in their savagery, had notions of rank, and 
made slaves of their captives. 

To reduce such a people to order and in- 
dustry required force; therefore, to enslave 
them was absolutely necessary. If they 
were allowed any option in the matter, they 
would never become of any value as a pop- 
ulation. By force they were made useful to 


their masters, and through them to them- 
selves. That was the argument of the Span- 
ish master, as it has been of all other mas- 


ters. The truth is, however, that unwilling 
work, though it may enrich the tyrant, sel- 
dom if ever profits the oppressed. What 
was the loudest .argument of the Southern 
slave-owner against liberating the negroes? 
Why, that they could not work for them- 
selves: they had not learned enough in slav- 
ery to live in freedom. 

Probably the Fathers hoped for better 
things at the first; but by the time they had 
given up looking for some signs of intelli- 
gent aspiration, they had become wedded 
to the habits of slave-owners: to a love of 
absolute power, ‘and the profits of unpaid 
toil. Besides, their slaves were all the 
time improving as slaves. Not only were 
they now able to perform field work, but 
_ also many kinds of manufactures; and the 
more intelligent of them were promoted to 
petty offices—to a church police, to keep 
the sleepy or indifferent awake during ser- 
vice by the administration of the lash, or 





stirring them up with a long stick; or to 
the more important position of overseer in 
the fields. 

It was said many of the Indians evinced 
considerable skill in the mechanic arts, and 
a few even achieved a degree of rude pro- 
ficiency in sculpture, so that their work was 
used in the decoration of churches. But it 
was, after all, only the brain of the Fathers 
controlling obedient nerve and muscle in 
the inferior: for whenever did an Indian of 
California, left to himself, pursue either 
mechanics or art? 

The results produced upon the moral 
nature of the Indians were very similar to 
those exhibited in their intellectual capaci- 
ties. So thoroughly were they trained to 
regularity in their religious duties that when 
one of the numerous bells used at all the 
missions was rung for a particular service, 
or for meals, the work-animals in the fields 
and roads stopped at the sound, without 
being bidden. Yet, though outward forms 
were so faithfully observed, it is doubtful if 
there were any real converts among the 
mission Indians. Concerning this there are 
many facts and illustrative anecdotes given 
by early adventurers in the country, and by 
the Padres themselves. 

During the revolution in Mexico, about 
1822, after Iturbide had been proclaimed 
emperor, the San Diego Indians, who had 
been fifty years under instruction, made a 
great feast, inviting all the neighboring 
Indians. They commenced their festivities 
by burning their chief alive. When repri- 
manded by the Fathers, they cited the 
example of the Mexicans, who killed rulers 
whom they did not approve. Before these 
Indians were Christianized, they burned 
only their enemies; but now, with the 
example of Christendom before them, they 
burned an unpopular chief of their own 
tribe, and insolently assured their critics 
that the next chief who provoked their 
displeasure should receive the same treat- 
ment. 

One of the Fathers of San Juan Capis- 
trano relates that a young man who had 
been reared at the Mission of La Purissima, 
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and was well instructed in religion, often 
officiating as interpreter for the priests, 
being taken very ill, would not take the 
medicine offered him, but sent for a medi- 
cine-man of his own race, who practiced 
upon him his heathen mummeries. In vain 
the Fathers, seeing he must die if he per- 
sisted in this course, exhorted him to con- 
fess and prepare for death. But he refused, 
until his own doctor, seeing he could do 
nothing for him, abandoned him with the 
excuse that as he had heretofore listened to 
the teachings of the priests, his own God 
was angered, and would not relieve him. 





MISSION SAN LUIS DEL REY. 


spiritual adviser. This man, too, was one of 
the most intelligent and best instructed of 
the mission Indians. It was the more 
intellectual individuals who thus openly 
revolted. 

Father Boscano, in alluding to these and 
many similar cases, says that to the rule of 
heathen propensities and beliefs the excep- 
tions were few. “He who has perused 
them with attention, or is familiar with the 
character of these Indians, knowing that 
when they appear the most intelligent, and 
entitled to the greatest confidence, they are 
the least to be trusted—he will, I say, agree 
with me, generally, regarding their belief; 
as all their operations are accompanied by 
stratagems and dissimulation, they easily 





Finding himself forsaken by the spiritual 
powers of his own race, he reluctantly con- 
sented to make his confession and receive 
absolution, dying as much a gentile in heart 
as any unconverted Indian. 

An Indian of San Juan Capistrano being 
about to die, utterly refused to yield to the 
ministrations of the Father, whose words 
“were spurned with disgust.” When asked 
by some one present why he would not 
confess, he replied: “Because I will not. 
If I have been deceived whilst living, I do 
not wish to die in the delusion!” and ex- 
pired, to the horror and grief of his former 


(From a Photograph by Watkins. Engraved by A. Kriiger.) 


gain our confidence, and at every pass we 
are deluded.” 

Their superstitious belief in ghosts and 
evil spirits was as difficult to eradicate as 


their other spiritual tenets. If an Indian 
met a goblin in his travels, and rushed 
frightened and panting to the mission, it 
was in vain that a priest with a guard of 
soldiers was dispatched to the spot, with 
orders to remain there until the Indian was 
convinced, by their immunity from harm, 
that nothing ghostly haunted the locality. 
If nothing happened to the Spaniards, it was 
because they were of a different race, and 
Indian goblins had no influence over them— 
the Indian remaining firm in his faith that 
he had met an evil spirit. 
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After their acquaintance with the Chris- 
tian faith and practices, the Indians un- 
doubtedly modified many of their beliefs, 
introducing ideas different from those enter- 
tained in a state of savagery; hence some 
of their legends were a strange mixture of 
wild and educated imaginings. Some, too, 
were pure fictions which they invented to 
scare the whites; as, for instance, this one of 
Monte Diablo. 

When. the Spaniards were crossing the 
mountain called Bolgones, they said, on 
their way to Sonoma, they disturbed an evil 
spirit which dwelt in acave in the mountain, 
whose name was Cucusuy, or mischief-mak- 
er. This goblin emerged from his lair, and, 
dressed in all the diabolical finery of a war 
chief, stood upon a pinnacle of rock and 
motioned the strangers to depart, threaten- 
ing, if he was not obeyed, to cast a spell 
over them. But the Spaniards were not 
terrified. Quite the contrary; for one of 
the soldiers threw his lasso and caught the 
devil, who begged to be released. On this 
being told to the Indians, they explained 
that the captured goblin was the evil spirit 
of this mountain, which henceforth was 
called Monte Diablo. 

The goblin which gesticulated to the 
Spaniards from a rock was probably a 
native medicine-man, who begged humbly 
for his liberty when caught in the skillfully 
thrown noose of a soldier’s lasso. But the 
Spaniards made no objection to considering 
him a devil. 

The Fathers had progressed a great way 
in the temporal results of their system 
before it could be made known to them 
how much of a failure was the spiritual 
part of it. And in the impossibility of 
knowing to what an extent it was a failure 
before they had seen some of the children 
raised to adults under their teaching, lies the 
real apology for their course. Serra and his 
associates were sincere men, willing to de- 
vote their lives to benefiting a portion of 
the human race whom they considered most 
unfortunate in not possessing a knowledge 
of the Saints of the Romish Church, and 
for a ruler, the King of Spain. 





The pioneers in the mission system died 
before they fully realized that even the next 
generation of Indians would not be capable 
of citizenship. ‘Their successors found them- 
selves in circumstances of great temptation : 
absolute lords each of an extent of country 
equal to a European state, with one, two, or 
three thousand slaves subject to his will, 
and an army of soldiers at his bidding to 
maintain this subjection, or at any time to 
increase the number, if desired, by capture 
of more gentiles; with rapidly increasing 
herds, growing orchards, ripening harvests, 
and a commerce requiring a fleet of coast- 
ing vessels, all under the sanction of both 
Church and State—these Franciscan friars, 
raised to poverty and self-abnegation, were 
actually able to live like kings. 

That they did not descend to gross sensu- 
ality under circumstances where so to de- 
scend would have been not without some 
excuse; that they lived like gentlemen 
instead, keeping good tables, practicing 
hospitality, so far as hospitality under a re- 
strictive and suspicious government was pos- 
sible; and that thay endeavored by fatherly 
ways to win the love of the Indians—is 
greatly to their credit, and the credit of 
religion. 

Yet there was among them a diversity of 
character, as in any other body of men. 
There were a few men of talents, a majority 
who were simply good stewards, and some 
who were “below the salt” in a priestly 
sense. One of these latter was, with another 
friar, in charge of Santa Ynez in the palmiest 
days of mission life. The Indians treacher- 
ously arose, attacked the mission, and killed 
one of the Padres. The guard was sur- 
prised and demoralized, and all would have 
been lost but for the soldierly qualities of 
the remaining priest, who assumed the 
command and fought with valor. 

“Ho, Padre! is that the way you say 
mass?” sneered an Indian acolyte. 

“Yes, my son,” answered the warlike 
Padre. “Here,” holding up his cartridge- 
box, “‘is the chalice ; here,” holding up his 
carbine, “is the crucifix; and here,” level- 
ing his carbine, “goes my benediction to 
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you, you 
the scoffer. 
The warrior-priest saved his mission; a 
reinforcement was brought, the converts, 
who had fled to Tulare Valley, were com- 
pelled to return, and the leaders of the 
emeute were shot. But the prefect of the 
district punished the priest for unpriestly 
conduct, and he returned to San Luis 
Obispo. Being met there by an acquaint- 


ance, he was asked about the trouble he | 


was in. 

“Yes, my son,” was the reply; ‘the Presi- 
dent of the missions has suspended me for 
a year on account of the unclerical language 





md 


MISSION SAN FERNANDO. 


That they were in many things narrow and 
timid was but natural; but they were also 
simple and confiding. An early American 
traveler tells of being saluted on his first 
visit to San Luis Obispo by the following, 
in tolerably good English: ‘“‘How do you 
do, sir? Very good oysters, Mr. Fish! 
Come in! May the.devil skin you to make 
your mother a nightcap!” After which a 
whole vocabulary of oaths were rattled off, 
accompanied by smiles and gestures of 
welcome, all of which was very astonishing 
to the visitor. 

The thystery was explained when it was 
discovered that for a number of years there 
had resided with this priest at the Santa 
Cruz Mission an eccentric old Scotchman, 
who had occupied some of his leisure in 


teaching the Padre to repeat certain 


(From a Photograph by Watkins. 


»” at the same time laying low | I used in the affair at Santa Ynez. The 


| old fool! He knew I was a soldier before 
I was a priest; and when those accursed 
Indians drove me to resume my old trade, 
how could I refrain from using my old 
language?” Taking a couple of decanters, 
and placing them before his friend: ‘“ Here, 
countryman, help yourself. 
and here is aguadiente. 

| thinks he is punishing me. 


Here is wine, 
The old fool 
Behold, I have 
no mass to say for a year, and nothing what- 
ever to do but to eat, drink, and sleep.” 

The testimony of the earliest travelers and 
historians is to the effect that the Padres of 
California were a respectable class of men. 


Engraved by A. Kriiger.) 


phrases in English, which were represented 
to express a kindly greeting and offers of 
hospitality. Think of his effort to prepare 
himself for this opportunity, only to make a 
laughing-stock of himself! 

No doubt, in their comparative isolation, 
they were glad of the occasional advent of a 
stranger. The white population of Califor- 
nia for many years consisted only of the 
Fathers and the military. The four pre- 
sidios were a long distance apart, and at the 
missions were’ no higher officers than a 
corporal of guard. The three *pueblos 
contained few families except the discharged 
soldiers, and their children by native moth- 
ers. But the Fathers visited a good deal 
among themselves, and occasionally made 
an errand to Mexico. 

They had occasion, too, for caution, 
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though caution was usually shown by the 
military. When David Douglas, the nat- 
uralist, traveled through California, about 
1830, he could only get permission to go 
where he pleased by promising not to make 
drawings of the Spanish forts. No wonder 
the Spanish Government did not want its 
defenses in California published to_ the 
world. Twelve years before Douglas begged 
the favor of being allowed to study the 
botany of the country, a bold, buccaneer, 
flying an unknown flag, had approached 
Monterey and fired on the town. The 
guns of the ship were answered from the 
batteries, while the lancers stood ready to 
repel an attempt to land. Finally the ves- 
sel bore away. But couriers were dispatched 
all along the coast to warn the missions. 
At Ortega rancho, above Santa Barbara, 
the pirates landed and plundered it, several 
of their men being captured by the soldiers 
from Santa Barbara. Soon after, San Juan 
Capistrano was plundered, after which the 
vessel sailed away from the coast. It was as- 
certained that she was a privateer from Buenos 
Ayres, whose captain was a Frenchman. 


[CONTINUED IN 





On another occasion a pestilence had 
been introduced among the Indians by a 
stranger who came among them, causing 
many of the mission Indians to die. The 
year following, two strangers presented 
themselves at San Fernando Rey, one of 
them being very ill. Instead of being 
received with the customary hospitality, 
they were not permitted to approach the 
mission, but were motioned away with 
earnest gestures of avoidance. The good 
Padre’s heart relented, however, when he 
saw the sick man lying under a tree, and 
sent a servant with choice refreshments to 
the strangers. After reposing themselves 
for some time, they departed for the pueblo 
of Los Angeles, finding the farm-houses on 
their route deserted by their occupants as if 
in a hasty retreat before an enemy, the 
explanation being in the fact that a courier 
had been sent to warn the people of the 
approach of a possible pestilence. 

Such was the monotonous, uneventful, 
and harmless life of the Padres of California 
before successive revolutions effected their 
downfall. FRANCES FULLER VICTOR. 
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A LOGICAL 


CuaptTer VIII. 


The Chinaman, preparing breakfast, was 
the earliest person stirring in the house the 
morning following the murder. He had 
been busy since early sunrise tending his 
fire, kneading his biscuits, cooking divers 
viands, and setting the table for this repast ; 
and for a full hour a savory odor of 
fragrant coffee had floated up the stairway 
and insinuated itself into every nook and 
cranny of the house. Now, glancing at 
the clock and noting that the hands indi- 
cated the near approach of half-past seven, 
he turned into a deep dish the kettle of 
smoking oatmeal, and setting it in the 


SEQUENCE. 


heater where it could be brought forth at a 
moment’s notice, washed his hands at the 
sink, and proceeded to ring the bell. 

This bell was used solely for announcing 
the readiness of a meal, and sounded only 
at the critical moment when everything was 
hot and ready for the table. Mr. and Mrs. 
Butterfield were commonly prompt in re- 
sponding to its summons; and the China- 
man, after some moments, waiting, was 
surprised at their non-appearance. “Going to 
the door, he listened for a moment. Hear- 
ing nothing, he took the bell, and standing 
at the foot of the stairs, rang it again. 
Loud and long it echoed—loud enough 





and long enough to have awakened all the 
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neighbors on the 
necessary. 


block, had that been 


Still there was no response. The oat- 
meal remained smoking in the heater; the 
coffee, set back enow from the front of the 
stove, no longer bubbled and steamed, but 
settled down into a gentle simmering, as if 
tired out with its late exercise, and satisfied 
to rest; and above stairs there was not even 
the shuffle of a footstep or rustle of a gar- 
ment to show that the summons had been 
regarded. 

The shadows on the kitchen floor grew 
shorter, the hands of the clock moved in- 
dustriously around the dial, and for an hour, 
at intervals of a few moments, the Chinaman 
rang the bell. Finally, forseeing the utter 
ruin of his breakfast, he went up from 
the basement to the sitting-room and 
knocked on the door. Getting no answer, 
he proceeded up-stairs to Mrs. Butterfield’s 
room, and once more rapped loudly. Hear- 
ing nothing, he opened the door softly and 
thrust in his head. Across the room he 
could just distinguish the outlines of the 
figure on the bed. Drawing back, he closed 
the door and stood listening to see if the 
sleeper had been awakened by the intrusion. 
Nothing resulting from a moment’s waiting, 
he gave a parting rattle on the door panels 
and shuffled off down-stairs, emphasizing 
his impatience in an outburst of enigmatical 
Chinese. 

As the morning grew, there were many 
calls for the attention of the usually busy 
little housewife. The Chinese vegetable ped- 
dler, with his pole and baskets, eased down 
his burden before the back door, and held 
voluble and high-pitched discourse with 
his countryman within. The butcher waited 
for ten minutes in constant expectation 
of her coming; and finally, on a venture, 
left that which in his judgment seemed 
suited to her tastes, and jotting it down in 
the little memorandum book by the door, 
went grumblingly away. The grocery man 
took his order from the Chinaman without 
comment. And once, a book agent at the 
front door, conceiving the Chinaman’s la- 
conic denial of Mrs, Butterfield’s presence 














to be merely a plan for bluffing him off, 
insisted so loudly and violently on being 
allowed an interview that it would have 
awakened any ordinary sleeper in the house. 

But all unconscious of the current of 
human life that whirled and eddied round 
her ; so deep in the black depths that no 
suspicion of her presence came to these 
living straws that drifted in and out about 
her on the surface; unheeding of the calls 
that came to rouse her to the duties of the 
day; lying as she had fallen, with her face 
turned down, and her arms outspread, in 
ugly quiet, lay the body of the murdered 
woman, the red halo round her head dark- 
ening and stiffening in the warm morning 
light. 

Finally, well along toward noon, there 
was another ring at the bell, and the China- 
man, opening the door, admitted Maud, who 
was closely followed by her brother. In 
her ministrations to Tom, Maud had told 
him of her conversation with Mrs. Butter- 
field, and after much urging had induced 
him to come with her on this occasion, in 
the hope of adding to her own the force of 
Mrs. Butterfield’s persuasion. 

Finding the door locked, she had rung 
the bell, and was somewhat surprised when 
the Chinaman, and not her friend, appeared 
at the door. 

“Where is Dollie—where is Mrs. Butter- 
field?” she asked impatiently, coming into 
the hall. 

“She sleep. She no get up,” said the 
Chinaman briefly. 
“Why, what 

sick?” 

“T no know,” said the Chinaman. 
no come down.” 

“Well, well,” said Maud; “I’m sorry 
to hear that; wait a moment, Tom,” she 
added, turning to him, “and I’ll run up and 
see what is the matter.” 

With heart full of friendly anxiety, yet so 
unsuspecting of evil that she sang lightly to 
herself, she went tripping up the stairs and 
along the hall to Mrs. Butterfield’s door, and 
knocked. 

There was no response ! 


is the matter? Is she 


“She 
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And why should there have been a reply? 
Her mind was full of the thought of her 
friend’s indisposition, and her feeling had so 
tempered her hand that the gentle rap she 
had given the door would scarcely have 
served to waken even a light sleeper on the 
other side. She struck again, this time 
loudly and distinctly, and with an air of 
confidence that her effort would meet a 
hearing and bring an answering call. 

But Mrs. Butterfield did not answer. 

“Dollie, dear!” said Maud. “May I 
come in?” 

Still no reply. 

Three or four times Maud repeated her 
name, but without result. Then, thinking 
that her friend’s sleep was more than usually 
sound, or else that her illness had became 
so powerful as to prevent speech, she opened 
the door and entered. 

Meanwhile Tom, at the foot of the stair- 
case, had become impatient of the delay. 
His cup of repentance was about full, and 
it was but reluctantly that he had consented 
to take this last drop from Mrs. Butterfield. 
He was ashamed to meet her and have her 
know of his disgrace. Not that he feared 
encountering ridicule or contempt—there 
was no danger of that from her; but kindli- 
ness and gentle sympathy often cut deeper 
than a blow. 

“Be quick, Maud!” he called up the 
stairway. He kicked his foot against the 
bottom step and listened impatiently. There 
was the sound of a door being closed, and 
he paused expectantly. It was only Maud 
going into Mrs. Butterfield’s chamber, and 
for the next moment there was silence. 

“I tell you, Maud,” he called impatient- 
ly, “she isn’t there. Come on.” 

But Maud apparently had no attention 
for his provoked entreaties. 

“Where are you, Maud,” he cried, run- 
ning up the stairs till he could see along the 
upper hall. “I tell you I won’t wait any 
longer!” 

At this moment, at the door of Mrs. But- 
terfield’s room, coming from within, Maud 
suddenly appeared. Her face was unnaty- 
rally. pale ; so blanched, indeed, that in the 





shadow of the hall-way her brother saw it as 
if made transparent by some light within. 
The intense and terrified expression of her 
eyes gave strength to the illusion; for she 
stood and looked at him with a gaze of fear 
and horror that was transfiguring in its 
strength. As she stood on the threshold, 
she tried to speak; but though her lips 
moved, they made nosound. Turning part- 
ly back, she pointed within the bedroom, 
and beckoned as if she would indicate what 
she could not tell in words. Tom was 
startled by her appearance, and seized 
by the momentary intuition of some terrible 
thing. He pyshed his way by her and 
passed into the room; but in a moment 
he emerged again with a cry choking in his 
throat. 

Turning to his sister, himself trembling 
with excitement, he found her still white 
with the shock of her horror; but with eyes 
softened by the tears that could not be 
brushed away. 

““My God!” he gasped. “Did you see 
her?” Maud clung to him convulsively. 

“Ts she dead?” she asked in a whisper. 

“ Yes—no—lI don’t know,” he answered 
under his breath; ‘‘I could not tell.” 

“O, what shall we do?” 

“Come,” he said, decisively taking her by 
the hand, yet starting furtively at the sound 
of his own voice, “we must not stay here. 
Somebody must come.” 

He turned again, and opening the door as 
cautiously as if in fear of wakening the 
sleeper, stole one more look at the sole oc- 
cupant of the room ; then closing it almost 
reverently he went hurriedly down the stairs 
and out into the open air, closely followed 
by Maud. 

It takes short time to spread ill news, and 
the lonely, quiet house was soon thronged 
with curious visitors. Mr. Tanquary was 
first to come. Then the doctor. Then the 
prying crowd that surged in and out and 
lingered in groups of two and three to 
theorize in whispers, and shake their heads 
in a sort of gratified horror over the event. 

And along with these came a little old 
woman, dressed plainly in black, with white 
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hair quaintly carried back in silvery bands 
from a face whose peacefulness was dis- 
turbed by such anxious lines of sorrow and 
concern that no one spoke to her as she 
slipped through the crowd at the gate and 
entered the house, but let her pass in 
silence. Maud met her in the hall. 

‘‘Q, Mrs. Williams,” she exclaimed, has- 
tening toward her. ‘I amso glad you have 
come.” 

The old lady took her hands in an excess 
of emotion, and wrung them almost pain- 
fully. 

“ Tell me,” she said, “ Dollie—my child 
—tell me the worst. Is she dead?” 

“ No,” said Maud tremblingly, through 
her tears. “It is not as bad as_ that. 
But—” 

The old lady turned away her face, and 
for the moment did not speak. At length 
she said, in a broken voice: 

“Yes, it might be worse. I trust it will 
not; but I am afraid there is little hope. 
O, my dear, dear, child!” 

She broke down so completely that Maud, 
controlling her own grief, strove to reason 
with her, and beseech her, if it was only 
that she might harbor her strength to fight 
the coming battle for her dear daughter’s 
life, that she should be more calm. Recov- 
ering at length under this gentle ministra- 
tion, she grew more quiet and composed ; 
and passing up-stairs took her place at the 
bedside of her daughter with a firmness 
and steadiness that carried her bravely 
through the duties of the sick chamber, and 
enabled her to hide, almost with cheerful- 
ness, the fear and sorrow that oppressed her. 

No; she was not dead, though there was 
small room for hope. Yet to Maud there 
was comfort even in this. Sitting in the 
little deserted parlor, time and again she 
found herself creeping noiselessly into the 
hall to listen for something—anything—that 
should give her knowledge of what was 
passing in the room above; time and again 
she waited at the staircase to intercept the 
doctor as he descended; her face painfully 
eager in its mute appeal, and her heart flut- 
tering with the agonizing fear that there 

VoL. V—36, 





might be something too terrible eveh to be 
thought of in what he had to tell. 

“She is young; she is strong; her con- 
stitution is good, and she may get over it,” 
said the kind-hearted physician. ‘“ But 
there is very little hope.” This was the in- 
variable answer. 

Morning crept along to noon; she was still 
alive, though yet unconscious. The news 
went abroad and brought a tide of anxious 
inquiry. Children with awed faces gathered 
in groups about the gate, and gazed with 
wondering glances on those who entered or 
came out. People inquired at the door in 
whispers. Strangers stopped thoughtlessly 
in passing to ask the cause of all this gath- 
ering, lingered, and went away in sober 
thoughtfulness. Old men, with trembling 
limbs and withered features, whose feeble 
pulses were scarcely more strong then hers 
over whom they came to mourn, strained 
their dim eyes and bent their failing ears 
to catch some sight or breath to tell them 
how she fared and how the struggle went; 
women heard the story, and went away in 
tears; many whom she had aided or be- 
friended spoke tender, loving words about 
her goodness and her charity; some—and 
they were not a few—told of her patient 
trustfulness and cheerful council; and all 
were honest in their sympathetic sorrow. 

It came to one to tell how, only the day 
before, he had seen her in the full pride of 
health and blooming strength, and how 
sunny had been her smile and how helpful 
her pieasant word. 

Another remembered that he had often 
wondered how one so young could be so 
skilled in wifely cares and duties; how that 
she never seemed to worry with her work, 
but always sang, and was happy in her tasks; 
and how her motherly heart, yearning over 
the little child that had only come to her 
and gone, had learned to draw to itself the 
confidence and love of many another babyish 
heart and life. 

“No,” said one, with his head uncovered, 
and the tears standing in his eyes. ‘‘She is 
so young and good; such a blessing and a 
comfort to all who know her; so true a 
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woman, and such a happiness to all about 
her, that if she were taken from us now I 
should almost come to doubt that God was 
merciful. No, I do not believe that she will 
die.” 

So, with whispered words, moving and 
intermingling in little groups of two and 
three, they stood and talked, and in the 
startling suddenness of the event found the 
truth difficult to understand. And then, as 
the afternoon shadowed into twilight, and 
the light streaming from her window flick- 
ered and trembled on the wooden walk— 
flickering and trembling with the beats of 
her fluttering pulse, it seemed to them—they 
gradually gave up their watchful vigil, and 
in twos and threes went quietly away, and 
Maud alone remained. 

Oh, the bitter agony of waiting helpless, 
while, almost within reach, some one we 
love is battling for life! Oh, the suspense of 
sitting idly by and listening for the tramp of 
feet, the stir in the’sinister silence of the sick- 
room that shall tell of change—be it of life or 
death, we know not which, nor dare to ask our- 
selves! The horrible trains of thought that 
flash across the mind and dance in grotesque 
and riotous fancy through the imagination; 
the weary void, the feeling of despair, the 
strange connection between animate and 
senseless objects that intrudes itself upon 
the eye, and forces up sad memories of the 
sufferer in every familiar thing; the acute 
fear of what may happen, that overpowers 
all calm and makes the heart flutter and the 
voice choke and the eyes grow dim with 
tears—if there be any of you who have not 
felt all these and personally, you will never, 
even faintly, understand how for hours Maud 
sat in anguish and started at each sound, or 
moved idly here and there as if expecting 
something, and found no rest. 

Twice during the evening they had come 
down from her chamber. But each time 
the report was the same, and there had been 
no change. It was late when Maud returned 
home. Tom had come for her and insisted 
on her going; and, rendered tired by her 
long watch and the great strain of her ex- 
citement, dropping on her bed without 





removing her clothes, she fell into a deep 
sleep. She was entirely worn out, and they 
did not try to rouse her. Her slumber was 
unbroken for a long time; and when she 
finally awoke, the sun was shining brightly. 

They were expecting her at the house 
when she returned, and her father, his foot- 
steps deadened by an enormous pair of old 
carpet slippers, scuffled down into the parlor 
to relieve her anxiety and suspense. Mrs. 
Butterfield had not gained any in the night. 
Still the same quiet torpor. Rather there 
had been a loss, for every moment could 
but make her weaker: there was small 
comfort in the thought. 

The fog was lifting in the street, and as 
Maud stood in the doorway she felt the 
cold air from the distant ocean buffet the 
color up into her cheeks. There was such 


chilliness and grayness in the scene; such 
deadness and silence in the dreary street ; 
so little of brightness and of life in every- 
thing: that when the girl gathered her scat- 
tered senses and looked about upon the 


landscape, she felt, indeed, that there was 
little room for hope; that Mrs. Butterfield 
could never live when all things else were 
withering and dying; that life grew only 
with the spring and flowers, not with the 
falling leaves and cheerless winter. And she 
remembered, too, with bitter understanding, 
the sarcastic proverb that marks for early 
death those who are good and innocent and 
true. 

A shout from a group of happy children 
broke blithely in upon these melancholy 
thoughts. Another followed, and another. 
The group passed by with noisy mirth and 
childish laughter, and then there was a mo- 
mentary flash of sunlight ; but the wind was 
cold, and the fog still overhung the street. 

Turning backwards into the house, for 
hours she paced up and down the hall, lifting 
her eyes every moment to the shadowy stair- 
way, and trembling at the silence that 
brought to her no sound from the sick- 
chamber beyond. Finally, Mrs. Williams 
joined her. There had been little change 
in the sick woman, and she had become so 
exhausted that rest was deemed imperative. 
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All the livelong day they sat and talked in in- 
terrupted whispers. The gray mantle of the 
fog deepened and darkened, until at night it 
seemed the color of a shroud. Their eager 
ears caught the shuffle of Mr. Tanquary’s 
slippers on the stairs. They both rose in- 
voluntarily to their feet, looked at each 
other with sinking hearts, and rushed to- 
ward him as he entered. 

“Tell me,” cried the old lady. 
it! There has been a change ! 
keep it from me! Tell me!” 

“There, there,” said Mr. Tanquary, tak- 
ing her hands and speaking soothingly. 
“Don’t get so worked up about it, Mrs. 
Williams—you mustn't.” 

The old lady strove to be calm, but stood 
trembling in every limb. 

“‘T understand,” she said piteously. “I 
felt that it would be so. She is dying. Let 
me go to her. O, my poor, poor child!” 

She made a motion as if to leave the 
room, but he stood in front of her and 
barred the way. His eyes were wet, as he 
took her hand and said: 

“T am afraid, dear Mrs. Williams, that it 
is something worse.” 

' The old lady reeled in her place, and her 
face grew very white. 

* Dollie! My child! and is she dead!” 

“No,” said Mr. Tanquary, huskily. “I 
almost wish she were. Not that I don’t 
want to keep her with us. But when it 
comes to me what her life must be if she 
get over this-—tiie shame and sorrow she will 
have to bear, the hurt and pain that will 
ever stay with her and worry her, the utter 
desolation that will fall about her life—I 
can’t help feeling that it is selfish in us 
to want to hold her with us, and that it 
would be a better thing for her if she could 
die.” 


“What is 
O, do not 


CHAPTER IX. 


And so the tide turned and began to sink 
again to the old level of uneventful quiet- 
ness. The little house was very tranquil now. 
The whirl of curiosity and sympathetic 





interest that momentarily had gathered 
round it had been as passing as it had been 
passionate. There was still occasional in- 
quiry at the door, and probably no slackening 
of outside interest and unspoken sympathy. 
But succeeding the first sudden thrill had 
come the indefinite shrinking and supersti- 
tious dread that always follow on the doing 
of an unlawful deed—the strange feelings of 
repulsion and awe, that tend to confound the 
victim with the crime done against him, and 
so to blind and hedge about humanity, that 
it comes to stand aloof from the one, be- 
cause of its hatred and abhorrence of the 
other. 

And so it came that dreamy quiet fell 
about the little house ; and the woman, sick 
within it, lay and saw the blue sky smile 
through the open window on her; felt the 
cool breeze on her face ; heard at night the 
tree-frogs croaking, and by day the happy 
birds; felt, with grateful, heartfelt pleasure, 
how, with tender, loving care, they were la- 
boring to help her back again to life and 
health. 

They were very weary days, those that had 
come immediately after her first return to 
consciousness ; bitter and sorrowful with the 
recollection of how it happened, that she 
was lying there, and haunted with the un- 
easy thought, half fear, half wonder, as to 
what those around her thought about it all, 
and if they really knew the truth. She did 
not ask about her husband, and they did not 
speak of him to her. But had she asked, 
indeed, there was nothing they could have 
told; for beyond the fact that he had crossed 
the bay and left Oakland by the northern 
route, nothing was known as to his move- 
ments or his whereabouts. But everything 
was so bright and cheerful round her; all 
that she saw and felt was so hopeful and so 
full of glowing life, that it would have been 
a darker and a colder nature than Mrs. 
Butterfield’s that had not felt their weight ; 
and so it happened that she slowly struggled 
out of danger and back again to life. 

And there was not a moment that she 
lacked for loving care. Her mother minis- 
tered to her with patient, hopeful gratitude, 
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and Maud gave all her days and many even- 
ings to attendance at her side. Indeed, so 
engrossing was her -interest that she forgot 
entirely her appointment with Mr. Tilley 
made for Sunday evening ; and when that 
young gentleman knocked timidly on the 
door, and stood pensively surveying his feet, 
while waiting for some one to come, he was 
considerably startled when Mrs. Tanquary, 
and not Maud, finally opened the door and 
confronted him. 

“Oh!” he said, blushing very red, “I 
thought it was Maud. Good evening, Mrs. 
Tanquary ; is Miss Maud at home?” 

“No,” said that estimable lady, holding 
the door very narrowly open, and standing 
so as to effectually discourage any feeling of 
invitation to enter that might happen to oc- 
cur to him. ‘No, she isn’t.” 

“ W-will she be in soon, do you think?” 
faltered Mr. Tilley. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,” returned her 
mother, with a slight smile of disparage- 
ment. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“T have a book here that she asked me to 
bring her,” said Mr. Tilley, finally. 

Mrs. Tanquary stretched out her hand for 
it, with a malicious show of politeness. 

“Yes?” shesaid. ‘ Well, I will give it to 
her when she returns.” 

But Mr. Tilley was not to be bluffed off 
in this manner. 

“She told me to come this evening,” he 
said desperately; “I guess I'll wait.” 

In the face of this there was naught for 
Mrs. Tanquary to do but to admit him, 
which she did with the best grace possible 
under the circumstances; but stood aside 
with such an evident struggle at repression 
of her feelings that Mr. Tilley’s heart flut- 
tered violently in passing her, lest by some 
inadvertent act he should strike the spark 
that would bring on an explosion. 

Mrs. Tanquary, who had nothing else to 
do while he removed his overcoat but watch 
closely his every motion, had already pre- 
ceded him into the parlor, and with great 
show of patience at having to wait so long 
for him, said, with an emphasis that left it 





doubtful whether it was intended as an invi- 
tation or a command: 

“Sit down.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Mr. Tilley. 

His seating himself on the high head of 
the lounge, and his slipping down therefrom, 
seemed to suggest to Mrs. Tanquary a topic 
for further conversation. 

“You appear warm,” said Mrs. Tanquary. 

“Yes, ma’am; quite warm,” returned Mr. 
Tilley, flushing still more. ‘‘ Thank you.” 

For Mrs. Tanquary had brought him a fan, 
and seemed almost charitable about it too. 

Mr. Tilley was so overcome by the suc- 
cess of his entry, and was so paralyzed to 
see Mrs. Tanquary sitting opposite him in per- 
fect silence—and she had never once taken 
her eyes off him from the time he had first 
entered the house—that he felt it difficult to 
say anything, and would no doubt have been 
a much longer time in mustering up courage 
to do so, if Mrs. Tanquary had not come to 
the rescue herself, by picking up the thread 
of conversation at the point where it had 
been dropped before. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tanquary, “it has been 
quite warm for several days.” 

“ Awful warm,” returned Mr, Tilley, wip- 
ing his face. Fearing that this might be too 
familiar, he added soberly, as a correction, 
‘‘Warmer than I’ve seen it.” Not wholly 
satisfied with this, he looked within himself 
for further light, and said, “ Very warm in- 
deed.” 

Having noted this remarkable and inter- 
esting fact, Mr. Tilley dropped into a deep 
pool of reflective silence. 

“You are still with Mr. Chadbourne?” 
said Mrs. Tanquary, giving him a lift. 

“Yes, ma’am, for the present,” said Mr. 
Tilley ; and went down again. 

It was fully ten minutes before he again 
came to the surface. Then, feeling that he 
was growing redder every minute, and that 
there was an uncomfortable sensation inside 
him that he would burst if he didn’t relieve 
himself in some way, he said, almost explo- 
sively : 

“Miss Maud gone visiting ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Tanquary, “she is taking 
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care of Mrs. Butterfield—or thinks she is,” 
she added with a deprecatory smile. 

Mr. Tilley’s buoyancy deserting him again, 
Mrs. Tanquary continued the conversation. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘we tease Maud a great 
deal about getting to be such a nurse. She 
is in such a hurry anda flutter to go over 
there all the time, and always telling us what 
they do and what they are going to do in 
the sick-room, and is so important, and so 
busy, that she is veryyamusing. I asked her 
the other day what she would do if a person 
fainted—just something I thought of, you 
know, for I don’t know anything about nurs- 
ing—and she couldn’t tell. Andthen I said, 
‘What! you can’t tell me that! you who 
have been a whole week in a sick-room. 
Why, I could have done as well as that my- 
self!’ And she was so worried about it 
that I really had to laugh.” 

There was more of this small talk ; but I 
doubt if any very elear recollection of it re- 
mained in Mr. Tilley’s mind. 

The painful consciousness of a sensation 


of increasing rigidity in his legs served to 
occupy his attention, and he hardly knew 
what Mrs. Tanquary did say to him during 
the quarter of an hour that she entertained 
him—beyond that she never said anything 


to set him at his ease. When Mrs. Tan- 
quary heard Maud’s light footstep in the 
hall, and her quick, nervous touch on the 
handle of the parlor door, she stopped talk- 
ing, and waited with an interrogative lifting 
of her eyebrows. 

Maud flushed as she advanced toward Mr. 
Tilley, who rose to meet her with delighted 
relief. 

“©, Harry!” she exclaimed regretfully, 
“T was so busy taking care of Dollie that I 
forgot all about your coming to-night. I 
ought to ask your pardon; but I never 
once thought.” 

“TI would try and be a little more digni- 
fied, Maud,” interposed Mrs. Tanquary; “Mr. 
Tilley is probably not accustomed to having 
young ladies come in on him so boister- 
ously.” 

With this parting shot, Mrs. Tanquary 
smiled, rose, and went out, leaving Maud and 





Mr. Tilley staring at each other in blank em- 
barrassment. 

Directly, however, they regained their 
composure and settled down to talk. Mr. 
Tilley was voluble at once, and was very 
glad to see Miss Maud, even if it was after 
waiting; and very sorry indeed not to see 
more of her mother, though he managed to 
bear up bravely under this latter disappoint- 
ment—in fact, they both did. 

I think that it was at about this point that 
Mr. Tilley began to notice an unusual em- 
barrassment in Maud’s conduct toward him ; 
that she had a general tendency to let her 
eyes drop for a moment, and then suddenly 
to look up at him from under her long eye- 
lashes; and that at such times he experi- 
enced a desire to shiver and to catch his 
breath. Now these are small things, and far 
be it from me to say that they were inten- 
tional on the young .lady’s part. But in 
any case, the effect was that it was not long 
before Mr. Tilley became much wrought up 
and edified in his mind: so much so, in 
fact, that he became brilliantly loquacious 
and confidential; and at length even came 
to meditate designs on Maud’s hand as it 
rested near him on the lounge. 

“Did you get home all right the other 
night?” said Maud, looking up at him tim- 
idly from under her eyes. ‘It was so far 
out of your way, and so wet and muddy.” 

Mr. Tilley thought he would try it, and 
carelessly dropped his hand on the lounge. 

“O, yes,” he said. ‘I had such a splen- 
did time that night I never once thought 
about the wet.” 

“We always had good times at Mrs. But- 
terfield’s,” said Maud. 

Mr. Tilley began to think that perhaps 
he’d better not. 

“O, certainly,” he said, “I had a good 
enough time there. I meant that I couldn’t 
help thinking about—going home with you.” 

Maud sat for a moment with her eyes 
dropped on the. carpet, without speaking. 
Mr. Tilley breathed hard during the sus- 
pense. Finally she said: 

“T don’t think you thought about it very 
long.” 
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Mr. Tilley saw that it wouldn’t do at all 
now, and concluded to wait. 

“J don’t think you remembered it very 
much,” said Maud, drawing up her lips, and 
raising her eyes suddenly to his and then 
lowering them again—‘‘when you were go- 
ing home that evening with Miss Miller.” 

In his heart Mr. Tilley was conscious of 
a conviction that perhaps he thought so him- 
self. 

**But of course there was no reason for 
your remembering it,” said Maud; ‘and for 
that matter, for your thinking about it at all; 
of course it’s very nice to talk to me about, 
and all that. But I don’t suppose it makes 
any difference, anyway.” 

Mr. Tilley never knew what moved him. 
It was involuntary in its quickness. But he 
broke in on her conversation. He captured 
the hand that rested on the lounge. He 
lost his loquacity and blushed very much. 
The lights danced up and down before his 
eyes. He could not think of the words he 
wanted to say. But he told her it was not 
true. He told her that he had never for- 

He told her it 
He told her that 


gotten her for a’ moment. 
was all her brother’s fault. 
he never could forget her. 

And when Maud, remembering her re- 
solve to keep him at a distance, gently 
drew away her hand and became properly 


reserved, he only raved the more. He in- 
sisted that she had changed toward him; 
that some one had been talking against him 
to her. And when she told him no, grew 
very gloomy and said that he would go 
away; and that without her favor there was 
nothing left for him in life ; and that if any- 
thing should happen she might hold herself 
responsible. And waxed so eloquent and 
drew so strong and pitiful a picture that in 
the end he really began to feel sorry for 
himself. 





And when, having exhausted his flow of 
words, and she still obdurate, he grimly rose 
to put his threat into execution; how Maud, 
tearful and trembling, would not let him go, 
and stood in front of him; and how at last 
he got her in his arms_and told her that 
he loved her, worshiped her, adored her, 
and held her tight; and how she hid her 
foolish little head upon his shoulder, and let 
him say to her what he would—there is no 
need to tell. 

Enough, that after a little, Maud and Mr. 
Tilley were seated on the lounge as calm as 
could be wished, and the lights had stopped 
dancing, and Mr. Tilley’s face was less hotly 
flushed, and Maud was more happy, and Mr. 
Tilley, rather surprised at himself, had his 
arm around her, and Maud no longer held 
him off; for he had asked her, and they were 
engaged. 

All of which Mr. Thomas Tanquary gath- 
ered at a glance as he suddenly opened the 
door. And was so paralyzed thereat that 
he stood and stared at them in blank 
amazement ; only being able to say softly to 
himself: 

“ Well !—I-—will—be—damned!” Which 
sentiment, if profane, was perhaps no more 
powerful than the strength of his astonish- 
ment demanded. 

“Mamma is not here, Tom,” said Maud, 
jumping up very quickly and blushing very 
red when she perceived him. ‘There’s no 
one here but Mr. Tilley.” 

“So I perceive,” said Tom, grimly. 
I speak to you a moment?” 

“Certainly,” said Maud, and she came to 
him by the door. ‘What is it?” 

“IT had something to tell you about 
Dollie that I thought you’d like to know.” 

“What is it?” said Maud again. 

“They have found Mr. Butterfield,” said 
Tom. WARREN CHENEY. 


“Can 
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CuHaPTER I. 


Ah, the grim irony and the cruel power 
of the Fates! They lurk in darkness, and 
with stealthy purpose; and for a while we 
heed them not. But when the destined time 
arrives—it may not be for many years, or it 
may be in the coming hour, but always just 
when life seems gliding on so smoothly that 
we think we see its whole bright future spread 
alluringly before us, each pleasant, loitering 
place securely fixed at easy distance from 
the rest—then the Fates grasp us in their 
weird arms, and bind us hand and foot, and 
drag us back and forth remorselessly, until 
their long-settled aim is all accomplished. We 
may be left bleeding and hopeless on life’s 
pathway, or we may be lifted higher than of 
ourselves we would have ever dared at- 
tempt to climb: which it will be, we cannot 
venture to foretell. We only know that 
now, at last, our destined course is being 
carried out, and in a way far different from 
what we could have looked for even in our 
wildest dreams. All this is not given as a 
new or striking thought. It has been often 
hitherto expressed, and often will be again. 
It is here retold, not for any claim of origi- 
nality, but for its simple truth, in so fully 
illustrating the career of Cleon, a valiant 
and highly honored captain in the Preto- 
rian Guard. 

He had had many and varied experiences, 
even in the eyes of those with whom adven- 
ture was no strange thing. He had passed 
through years of hard and active service in 
the field, and therein had followed the eagles 
of the empire into Britain, Gaul, and Syria, 
winning everywhere fair renown. He had 
helped swell the glittering throng of the 
imperial court, and even there, by his grace 
and culture, had gained peculiar distinction 
far above that which often fell to the lot of 
courtiers. The Fates had thus far dealt 





very kindly with him, and there seemed 
nothing left for him but to accept their gifts 
as freely as they were bestowed, and with 
his accustomed calm immobility, let the 
pleasant current of existence flow on softly 
and unrippled to its close. Nor did his life 
begin to turn into its long predestined chan- 
nel with one day—and even then he did 
not perceive or realize the coming change— 
when, having been released of his duty at 
the court, he sat upon his steed at a corner 
of a street in Baie, and almost as motionless 
as a statue, gazed in quiet contemplation 
upon the scene before him, and watched 
the little city awaken from its noontide 
sleep. 

For the time, far as the eye could see in 
every direction, there had been listless re- 
pose. No cloud floating in the blue sky, or 
breath of air stirring the tree-tops; and all 
the while the sun pouring down its uninter- 
rupted rays like a molten flood, the waves of 
heat surging upward again from lava pave- 
ment to marble palace walland fluted column, 
till the whole city seemed enveloped in an 
atmosphere of fire. Few persons dared to 
abide exposure to that fervent glow ; so that 
the streets had lain all deserted, except 
where here and there at long intervals some 
exhausted slave, dispatched upon necessary 
errands, slowly loitered along, seeking as far 
as practicable the occasional shade of the nar- 
rower passages. In the broad main avenue 
which ran curving along the city front, 
flanked upon one side by stately villas and 
terraced gardens, and upon the other by the 
indented border of the bay, no life was to 
be seen in any direction; the houses standing 
closed and to all appearance untenanted, the 
pavement remaining untrodden, and the bay 
itself slumbering in glassy, heated repose, 
unburdened with any object except one 
huge three-banked war-galley, which floated 
at anchor near the shore, with all its oars 
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drawn in like some great tentacled sea-mon- 
ster wrapped in gorged slumber. So the 
little city had appeared when the fast dimin- 
ishing shadow upon the brazen dial-plate in 
the broad plaza had marked the approach of 
noon. 

But now, as the shadow upon the dial, once 
more lengthening slowly, crept along the few 
smaller hours of the day, a light film of 
fleecy clouds gathered across the sky, dead- 
ening the sun’s most potent fervor, while a 
pleasant breeze, cooled perhaps by the snows 
of the far-off Appenines came gamboling 
over the surrounding hills and playfully 
ruffled the polished surface of the water. 
Then little by little the city aroused itself 
from its enforced szesta; and the more im- 
portant streets, especially the long curving 
street at the border of the bay, became 
crowded with their accustomed currents of 
life: first a lame, leprous beggar, crawling 
lazily from an archway within whose shadow 
he had been dozing, sat himself down at 
the foot of a gilded statue of Nero, and 
spread out his tunic for chance sesterces. 
Then two scarred gladiators emerged from a 
wine shop where they had been throwing 
dice, and continued their game upon an out- 
side bench beneath the overhanging vine 
bush. A few idle slaves collected to watch 
the throws, mutely taking sides in the occa- 
sional quarrel which was sure to arise, to be 
only hushed again by the approach of one 
of the helmeted guards who patrolled the 
streets. Here and there appeared single 
persons or small groups strolling to and 
from the Augustine Baths, followed most gen- 
erally by slaves bearing changes of apparel 
and the necessary cosmetics and pigments 
for the toilet. Soldiers issued in long, sin- 
gle file from barrack courts, and wended 
their way to their appointed stations. Slaves 
of the lower order, with shaven heads and 
brazen collars, were seen with jars and 
buckets, passing back and forth between 
their homes and the city fountains. Horse- 
men and charioteers came diving through 
the ever-thickening mass of people. Patri- 
cian ladies occupied their accustomed places 
upon the overhanging balconies, and there, 








fanned by their favorite household attend- 
ants, reclined in such attitudes as most 
readily permitted a view of the gay scene 
below. And in a few minutes the whole 
city which had so lately slept was astir in 
the pursuit of its usual vocations and pleas- 
ures. More lively, crowded, and noisy than 
ever, in fact; though even in its most com- 
posed estate a city of gay and volatile aspect, 
and famed beyond any portion of the em- 
pire for its license and indulgences. For 
upon the previous day, Nero with his whole 
court came down from Rome to pass a 
month or two at his Baien palace, dragging 
in his train the usual concourse of attend- 
ants and sycophants, courtiers and _ fair 
ladies, priests and augurs, poets and philos- 
ophers, jesters, actors, and pantomimists— 
and in fine, all that varied array which usually 


| composed the train of an imperial progress, 


and filled with new and even brighter 
pageantries the streets of every city where it 
tarried. Avery bright and glittering pagean- 
try, now; upon which, as it swept onward in 
resistless whirl, with swelling murmur and 
flashing colors, the Captain Cleon, sitting 
motionless upon his steed, gazed with listless 
and apparently half-awakened attention, 
except as where now and then some more 
than ordinarily noted person or group stood 
out from the surging mass in prominent relief, 
and for the moment attracted his more ear- 
nest scrutiny. 

As where came the chief eunuch of the 
palace—a swarthy, thick-lipped Egyptian, with 
gross and distorted figure, and in his face an 
unpleasant impress of low, animal cunning, 
mingled with intense vanity of place and 
power—riding a richly caparisoned horse, 
and at his side four turbaned attendants 
armed with short swords, and diligently 
making for him a broad passage through 
the crowd. As he passed onward, casting 
his eyes to the right and left with an as- 
sumption of stately grandeur, seeming so 
far lifted above the common herd that he 
could at will demand their obsequious obe- 
dience, there were many who _furtively 
scowled upon him, and some who muttered 
secret anathamas, blushing meanwhile to 
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think that Roman citizens should have 
fallen so low as to submit to such menial 
scorn and tyranny. But no one ventured to 
dispute or impede his progress, knowing 
well that the attendants would not scruple 
to use their swords if unduly interrupted ; 
and that it would be a rash act to resent a 
blow from even the slave of one who stood 
’ so high in authority, and had such constant 
access to the Czesar’s ear. 

As where came Agotas, chief of the im- 
perial pantomimists, on his way to the theater 
to rehearse his part in a new spectacle. 
Behind him walked a slave carrying a fat 
bag, from the half-opened mouth of which 
peeped the long, curved nose of a comic 
mask struggling into sight from amidst a 
maze of other stage properties. The pan- 
tomimist was arranged only in his ordinary 
dress, nor did he exhibit any affectations of 
pomp or authority. But he was already 


known to the crowd as an artist of the first 
order in his line, and many now gathered 
about him or pressed in front, eager to look 
upon his features, and, if possible, to gain 


in advance some glimpse of that wondrous 
talent which on the stage could convulse a 
whole audience with laughter. Of all this 
admiration Agotas was not unobservant, 
though for a time he would walk on with an 
air of stolid indifference and a preternatural- 
ly sober visage, appearing to look neither to 
the one sidé nor the other, and only anxious 
to reach his journey’s end. Then as the 
throng passed about him too closely, he 
would stop and motion them aside, enforc- 
ing his demand for greater space with some 
such queer contortions of countenance as 
would draw roars of merriment from all the 
crowd, and once more gain for him the 
reward of an unobstructed passage. So, oc- 
casionally doing homage to the public favor, 
little by little he progressed, until at last, 
turning to the right, he and his panting slave 
slipped beneath the low arches of the thea- 
ter and were seen no more. 

As where the Senator Vortilian drew 
near; a man of plebian birth, whose wealth 
alone had raised him to his high rank; 
laughed at by all who knew him, for his 





transparent affectation of gentle . descent, 
but appreciated far and wide as a generous 
liver, whose suppers were famous for their 
cost and excellence, as well as for their fre- 
quency. He was on his wayto the bath, 
and reclined in his litter, an unwieldy mass 
of flesh, beneath the burden of which four 
slaves toilsomely staggered. Four others 
walked alongside, carrying gilded staves 
before them, and generally assuming to act 
simply as a guard of honor, but holding 
themselves in readiness to come to the relief 
of the others at the proper time, and place 
their own shoulders beneath the bending 
poles. The curtains of the litter were 
looped up, showing the Senator reclining at 
full length, his head propped upon a pillow, 
and his fat cheeks and stomach shaking at 
every step taken by his exhausted bearers. 
With the not uncommon affectation of that 
period, he had been holding a parchment 
scroll, under the specious pretense of being 
so immersed in study as not to dare lose a 
moment of the time employed in passing to 
and from the bath; but nature had been too 
powerful for him, and already his filmy 
eyes were closing in dreamy slumber, while 
the scroll had fallen from his grasp, and 
now lay upside down upon his protuberant 
figure. 

And yet again, as where, far down the 
street, an open chariot drawn by two milk- 
white mules came dashing around a curve at 
speed that scattered all before it. The rich 
emblazonry of the vehicle, gorgeous with 
painted panels and inlaid with ivory and 
pearl, as well as the brilliant, gold-incrusted 
harness of the mules, indicated for their 
owner high rank and wealth combined; 
but after the first careless glance, the eyes 
of few persons in that surging crowd cared 
to rest longer merely upon such inanimate 
objects of display. The common gaze was 
rather attracted towards the interior of the 
chariot, where, upon a raised seat beneath 
the looped-up hangings of embroidered silk, 
sat a single female figure, leaning back in a 
studied attitude which could not fail to ex- 
hibit, with a certain statuesque art, its rare 
and superb gracefulness and perfection of 
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proportion. A large and luxuriously devel- 
oped figure, which, even if clad in rags, 
would have attracted notice, and which now, 
in its purple and gold-threaded robes and its 
wealth of richly ornamented jewels, seemed 
queen-like in its magnificence. In all respect 
the figure of a gorgeous and imperious 
beauty ; a glance from whom should inspire 
the exhausted poet with new themes, and 
whose smile should nerve the dying warrior 
in the arena to attempt still brighter deeds 
of valor; who was already celebrated in 
song as the most brilliant ornament of 
Nero’s court, and who now irresistibly attract- 
ed all eyes as she reclined upon the richly 
trimmed leopard’s skin, her clear complex- 
ion and heavily looped braids of hair in 
jeweled fillets gleaming in glowing contrast 
to the spotted fur, and her eyes seeming 
each moment ready to yield themselves to 
slumbrous languor, though all the while she 
remained jealously alert, with stealthy action, 
to gaze from between her fringed lids, and 
with bright, keen, flashing glance gather in 
the most trifling incidents of the scene be- 
fore her. The strollers on foot, both citizens 
and slaves, equally arrested their steps to 
wonder and admire. The two gladiators in 
front of the wine shop for the moment 
ceased their game of dice, and forgot the 
long-drawn quarrel which attended it. The 
maidens and matrons in the balconies looked 
down with envy; and more than one of 
those there reclining endeavored, without 
success, to readjust their own positions, in 
the vain hope of imitating that air of grace- 
ful languor. Even the beggar at the foot of 
the gilded statue almost forgot to draw his 
feet back from the dangerous proximity of 
the chariot wheels, and for the instant, as he 
gazed after her, left uncollected the few coins 
which from a small bag at her side she 
tossed to him. 

And thus, with a slight responsive wave 
of the hand to Cleon, who now stood eager- 
ly straining his sight in expectant attention, 
Alypia Lentula rolled rapidly past, the surg- 
ing crowd closed up behind her chariot, 
and in a moment more was again lost to 
view. 





CuapTeR II. 


Having now gained that pleasant greeting 
for which alone he had waited, Cleon turned 
away. . Why should he longer tarry? For 
him the life of the scene had gone by with 
the flight of that swift-rolling chariot. He 
therefore drew the rein, and horse and rider 
—in themselves no inconsiderable feature 
of the pageant, as with burnished helmet 
and glittering, gold-incrusted equipments 
they stood in full relief against the white 
wall of a corner villa—took their way up a 
narrow street, and at a slow pace climbed its 
gentle ascent. 

It was a quiet avenue. The bustling city 
there changed, without marked intermediate 
progression, into tranquil suburbs, where 
busy shops were no more seen, but gave 
place to high brick walls, above which thick- 
ly leaved plane and ilex trees stretched out 
their branches and shaded the path; or to, 
open gardens in whose centers were little 
fountains with slender streams gently trick- 
ling into shell-lined basins. Occasionally a 
slave could be noted leaning listlessly over 
a closed gate, or a citizen strolling down 
toward the more lively scene below ; but be- 
yond these were few indications of life: 
nothing of sense or sound to distract the 
attention of the rider; who after a moment, 
letting the reins fall loosely so that his steed 
could pick his way leisurely up the well- 
worn lava pavement, allowed his thoughts 
to lapse into pleasant musing upon the fair 
future which that day had brought him. 

A fair future, indeed; for upon that very 
morning such favors had been showered 
upon him as seldom fall together to one per- 
son. The Cesar, mindful of some excellent 
services done to the state, had promised him 
the speedy command of a full legion, an 
honor not often conferred upon one so 
young, and the more grateful, as’ it was said 
to be well deserved. And far more worthy 
of note, had come a still greater triumph; 
for to him the world-renowned beauty, 
Alypia, had deigned at last to listen with 
favor. A great glory to have thus succeeded, 
when so many who bore higher rank and 
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honors and greater influence had striven in 
vain for her favoring smile. And she, turn- 
ing from them all, had given her heart to 
this young soldier, who had some little store 
of fortune, and had acted a noble part 
through many years of warfare, but neither 
in wealth of gold or of honorable scars was 
the equal of many who had been his rivals. 
Yes: he had triumphed over all; and Nero, 
with a low jest such as only emperors 
would have dared to utter, had approved of 
the event, and had deigned to say that he 
himself would fix the day for the nuptials. 
And these two good fortunes of camp and 
court had happened almost within the same 
hour. ‘Truly, a white day! 

Little by little, thus sunk in absent-minded 
serenity, he gained a loftier ascent of the 
winding street, until suddenly he 
aroused by the stoppage of his horse. 


was 
For 


the moment there could be no further ad- 
vance, since they had overtaken a file of 
slaves bearing burdens, at a point where 
the way was so narrow that it was complete- 


ly filled by them. He therefore reined his 
steed against a low stone wall fringed with a 
well-trimmed hedge, and bordering upon a 
small, open courtyard, and thence gazed list- 
lessly upon the line of slaves, until they had 
again passed well on in advance. Then he 
would have resumed his route, but all at once 
found himself once more arrested: attracted 
by a low, soft voice giving out utterances of 
song so close beside him that for the instant 
he was startled, and turned around in wonder- 
ment. A quiet, pleasant voice, not raised 
as though to court the admiration of others 
who might be near, but confined to a calm, 
almost whispered sequence of well-arranged 
notes, as of one who sang for herself alone, 
in unconscious, contemplative mood. A 
voice to which, heard anywhere else, he 
would have been sure to listen, so sweetly 
did its modulation fall upon the ear in sym- 
pathy with the feelings of his heart; and to 
which he now gave more instant attention 
than at any other time he might have done, 
so pleasing was its contrast with the hoarse 
ejaculations of the panting slaves in front of 
him. And as he tarried, he heard with 





wonder the notes form themselves into a song 
such as he had never listened to before— 
something which. was different from any 
style of melody which he had ever known. 
Camp songs and wine songs, the songs of 
shepherds in the fields and of gladiators in 
the arena, of priests before the sacrificial 
altars, and of pages and fair maidens at the 
court—all were familiar to him, and had 
their separate distinguishing attributes. But 
this melody, which, in its more simple nature 
and softly modulated tones, seemed to run 
with regulated rhythm the words of metri- 
cal versification—what new style of song 
could it be? 

Waiting in immovable silence until the 
notes had died away, he looked around to 
ascertain their source, and saw, raised above 
the other side of the hedge-lined wall, the 
uncovered head of the singer, the face 
turned partially from him, so that he could 
only observe a thick cluster of curly, dark 
brown hair, and a portion of the outline of 
small, childlike features. Features so deli- 
cate in line and expression that at the 
moment he believed he was looking upon 
the face of a child, and as such need not 
scruple to address her, and was about to 
give careless utterance to some unmeaning 
compliment, such as he conceived might be 
most pleasing to an unformed fancy. But 
at the first sound of his voice, and before 
his hesitating articulation could shape itself 
into distinct words, she turned and arose; 
and then he saw that she was not a child, 
but was fully grown and tall, though slight 
of figure. For a moment she stood with 
her face bent upward towards him, her soft 
blue eyes resting upon him with a passive 
gaze, yet seeming to read him more search- 
ingly than if they had been of the deepest 
and most fiery blackness; and a slight flush 
spread over her cheek, not as much from 
embarrassment at being so suddenly con- 
fronted by a stranger as from the conscious- 
ness that her simple words of song must 
have been overheard. Then, as though she 
would have moved away, she turned aside 
and held a whispered word or two with a 
Nubian slave who had arisen from a bench 
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at her feet, and who, with a half-concealed 
scowl at the intruder, seemed endeavoring 
to persuade her to retire into the house. 
“Yet why should I fear?” she murmured 
at length, in response to the slave’s entreaty. 
“Unlike so many men of the court, he 
seemed to be of gentle and honest nature, 
and would do harm to no one. Yes, I will 
answer him. It would ill become my 
father’s daughter to shrink from one coming 
to her with courteous words upon his lips.” 
“Tt is, I hope, a right and proper judg- 
ment,” remarked Cleon, overhearing her, 
and feeling well pleased with the confidence 
in him she thus expressed. Doubly pleased, 
perhaps, for the reason that he felt assured 
it was not misplaced, since, though he was 
not morbidly or ascetically inclined, he was 
known as one who would not yield to low 
dissipation or indulge in groveling weaknesses, 
the discipline of the camp having strength- 
ened a nature inclined rather to aspire to 
what was high andnoble. ‘“‘ The battle-field 


is the only place whereon a brave man 
should do harm, and then only to the 


enemies of the state. This, surely, is no 
battle-field, nor can she who sings so sweetly 
be one whom the state would ever require 
me to ill-treat.” 

“How know you that?” she responded 
with a quiet smile. “Be not too sure. 
You cannot always distinguish at a glance 
those whom the state might call its enemies. 
What if it should summon you some day to 
ill-treat and persecute me—would you not 
be forced to obey?” 

As she spoke, the Nubian slave, who had 
been anxiously watching her lips, started 
forward in alarm, and seizing her by the bor- 
der of her robe, began whispering to her in 
a tone of mingled command and entreaty— 
such as an old and confidential servant 
might employ to an inexperienced child who 
stood upon the verge of some dangerous 
confession. She simply nodded in response, 
with the air of one who could excuse the 
presumptuous interference by reason of the 
affection which prompted it, yet felt too 
much confidence in her own tact and discre- 
tion to need the caution. Meanwhile, Cleon 





tarried by, wondering at her strange words, 
and the evident remonstrance which they 
had called forth, and feeling half inclined, 
were it not for her calm, confiding gaze, to 
believe that she was only trifling with him. 

“T know not what you mean?” he said 
at length, speaking slowly and with hesita- 
tion, as though he would have given her an 
opportunity to interrupt with some explana- 
tion. “Why should I ever be ordered to 
do you harm? Ican see that you are not 
of Judean or Gallic blood, or belonging to 
any nation which might seek revenge in 
plots or violence against the empire. Nor 
do men without good reason wage war 
upon the weak and innocent.” 

“We are Greeks,” she responded. “We 
are from Crete, and have been in this por- 
tion of the empire but a very few months.” 

“Tt is well,” returned Cleon; “and it 
pleases me to learn that you are one of that 
brave people. I also am of Hellenic origin, 
and in that respect will yield no preference 
to any other race. For, though fallen from 
our former mastery of the world, we have 
not done so ignominiously, but rather as a 
strong man in the advance of his life will 
resign those cares and struggles which once 
pleased him, and sink into easy inactivity— 
content to have been powerful once, and 
now still retaining those pleasures and appli- 
ances which may make life most desirable. 
This has Greece done—parting with her 
scepter, indeed, but clinging through her 
declining days to her arts, her language, and 
her literature.” 

“Not only that,” was the rejoinder, “but, 
like a good, unselfish mistress, sharing a 
knowledge of those gifts with others.” 

“You speak rightly,” said Cleon, some- 
what surprised at the ready culture which 
her reply indicated. “Yes, Greece has 
given her treasures even to these Romans, 
who, having been once a turbulent people, 
bred to the camp and following rugged pur- 
suits, have been able to surround themselves 
with adornments of taste and beauty only 
as they could plunder or copy them from 
others. And to no others have they so fre- 
quently applied for such assistance as to 
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Greece herself. Nay, even now they draft 
upon that well-filled storehouse of art and 
culture; for with all their wealth and mag- 
nificence I suspect that they are still at heart 
a rude race, and not above receiving new en- 
lightment in the laws of taste and refine- 
ment.” 

Then for the moment he stopped, await- 
ing some response—perhaps still hoping 
that she might be prompted to make addi- 
tional revelations about herself. But as she 
remained silent, seeming rather to look up 
in expectation of hearing him speak further, 
he continued : 

“Therefore these Romans should rejoice 
when the men and women of Greece come 
hither, knowing that they are sure to bring 
with them some sparks of that grace and 
culture which once so brightly illumined the 
world. And as for yourself, though I had 
not at first noticed it, I can now observe in 
your face and figure the indications of your 
race. Nay, even had I not seen you, I 


might have suspected your origin, merely by 


looking around upon this little residence and 
noticing the pleasant change which has come 
over it during the last few months.” 

As he spoke he carried his eyes over the 
the little courtyard garden, and the house to 
which it gave access. It was not a large 
house—comparing poorly in respect to size 
with the pretentious villas which lined the 
street leading down to the bay. But neither 
was it a mere hovel or cottage—being a 
building of medium rank, designed for the 
occupation of a person of easy competence. 
The walls were of brick, and comparatively 
low, and the entrance hall was somewhat 
narrow; but through the open window Cleon 
could look into one of the apartments and 
see delicate frescoes adorning the ceiling, 
and a few pieces of rich furniture arranged 
in tasteful order, and a marble bust or two 
standing between two bronze candelabrums 
of superior elegance, the whole indicative 
of moderate wealth, joined with a degree of 
culture generally to be sought for only among 
the patrician orders. These indications were 
also carried out in the attire of the young 
girl, which was simple and of slight richness 





or texture, but arranged in folds of- artistic 
symmetry, and here and there bound with a 
single, rich jewel. 

“‘A very great change, indeed,” continued 
Cleon, suffering his eyes to wander gradually 
from the house to her person; and then, as 
though fearful of giving offense by a too close 
scrutiny of her, again resting his gaze upon 
the house. ‘For when last I saw this place, 
it was many months ago, before my recent 
stay at court in Rome. It was then in the 
possession of one Nebartes, an old tribune 
of the law, and a man of miserly practices. 
The courtyard was overgrown with weeds, 
and the hedge untrimmed ; and in yonder 
basin, in place of the present tasteful image, 
stood a rusty iron vase, which had _ broken 
pipes and allowed no flow of water. And 
inside the house were only cobwebs and iron 
bars and clumsy articles of furniture. It was 
no place for any man to live in and hope to 
enjoy his life; it was certainly no place for a 
citizen of Baie to inhabit, surrounded by such 
pleasing and fertile associations of the past.” 

“And what are they?” his listener in- 
quired. 

“Have you never learned?” he answered 
insome surprise. ‘ But in truth it were hardly 
to be expected that you should, having been 
such a little while here, and leading, no doubt, 
a secluded life. Know, then, that while 
Baie is the very garden and pleasure spot of 
the empire, with which no other city can dare 
compare, this quarter in which we now stand 
is pre-eminently the heart itself of Baie ; for 
about it clusters much that has given celeb- 
rity to the place, and from it have come 
many of those ideas which have adorned the 
literature of the world. In yonder villa, a 
little above us—you can see from here a 
corner of the pillared front—lived one 
Ovidius. Have you never heard of him ?” 

‘‘He was a poet, was he not?” 

“Yes; and of very high repute. His 
verses are still recited with pleasure, and there 
are some who say that they can never be 
equaled. But of that I prefer to be no suf- 
ficient judge, having been brought up to 
arms rather than letters. Then a little be- 
low us is the house of Seneca.” 
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“Of him, at least, I have never heard,” 
she said. 

“ And yet he is still alive and discourses 
his philosophies continually, and it would 
much offend him to be told that there was 
any one in the world who had not read his 
works,” Cleon’ responded with a smile. 
“ Therefore, if his name be again mentioned 
to you, do not repeat this avowal of your ig- 
norance, lest the story should come to his 
ears and his vanity be wounded. And now, 
passing over other lesser attractions, look at 
that villa to the right. You can plainly see 
the whole of it, though the light is so rapidly 
failing. There once lived the great poet, 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus. You can scarcely 
say that you have not heard tell of him, I 
hope?” 

“T think—I believe that I have,” she 
stammered in some uncertainty, a little fear- 
ful of again betraying ignorance. “He 
wrote in praise of love and wine and feasting, 
did he not? Forgetting, all the while, that 
he must some day die, and that then his 
songs would bring no comfort to his heart, 
but rather the reverse.” 

“He is already dead, many years ago,” 
returned Cleon, a little puzzled at hearing 
such unusual and novel sentiments. ‘‘ Nor 
have I ever heard that when he died his 
works became a discomfort to him. Why 
should they? He should rather have re- 
joiced, it seems to me, to know that he was 
leaving a lasting fame behind him. I have 
heard his songs repeated in Britain and in 
Syria; and even now, there is scarcely a 
lordly feast given whereat one or more of 
his stirring invocations to the rosy god are 
not recited or sung. Even in the imperial 
palace itself I have heard Nero, with the 
festive flowers on his brow, sing one of these 
odes, to his own accompaniment upon the 
lute. Is not this a fame worthy to be sought 
for, and which could not fail to cheer the 
poet, even when standing upon the very bor- 
ders of the Styx?” 

His listener did not answer, but in turn 
opened her eyes in amazement at hearing 
what seemed to her such a worldiy and for- 
bidding doctrine. What, indeed, could she 





say? His belief was only the usual one of 
the day, and as such, was altogether unlikely 
to create astonishment in any ordinary hearer. 
But she, on the contrary, seemed to have 
been brought up under different influences, 
as though she had lived in another age or 
world; and little as Cleon could compre- 
hend the bearing of her words, still less could 
she bring her mind to act upon the same 
plane with his. 

“But perhaps,” he continued, watching 
for the instant the trembling of her lips as 
she sought in her own mind for an answer, 
and then, unable to arrange her thoughts in 
becoming shape abandoned the attempt— 
“‘perhaps you have not read our Horatius 
so thoroughly as you may have read others. 
Not that you have disliked him, but rather, 
I suppose, because you may have given your 
thoughts to some other poet of almost equal 
merit. And I know that, as I stopped here, 
you were singing a very pleasant song, such 
as I have never heard before; a strain not 
merely other than any that I have yet lis- 
tened to, but impressed with a different and 
peculiar style of melody. What poet is he 
whom you have so well learned to sing? 
Tell me hisname. It may be that, while yet 
nearly unknown, he deserves to be widely 
celebrated. If so, I may myself give him the 
proper introduction to the imperial court, 
and establish his fame forever.” 

As he spoke, she looked up hesitatingly at 
him, and her lips feebly moved without 
sound, as though she would have spoken, but 
dared not. Then she raised her head as 
though inspired with sudden courage, again 
stopped as she felt herself once more arrested 
by the Ethiopean, who, with alarmed coun- 
tenance, whispered to her, seemingly endeav- 
oring, as before, to hinder her from betraying 
some unnecessary confidence; and once 
more resisting these entreaties, she turned 
to Cleon, and said: 

“Corbo would prevent me from mention- 
ing who and what I am. But I know not 
why I should not tell ; though I do not feel 
it proper always to reveal it with entire open- 
ness, it is yet no secret. You could doubt- 


| less learn all about me were you to inquire 
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among the few who live around me, and may 
have watched my actions. Why, then, 
should I now refuse to trust you, feeling so 
sure that you are one who could safely be 
confided in? You ask me about that song 
which I was singing. I know not its writer, 
nor have I ever stopped to consider whether 
it is beautiful or not as compared with other 
songs which the world admires. I sing it 
simply because —” 

But before she could utter the avowal thus 
trembling upon her lips, there came a sudden 
interruption ; for a loud storm of violent 
cursing and howling, as of one in a blind 
paroxysm of rage, fell upon their ears, and 
through the gathering darkness a single fig- 
ure was seen approaching, beating the air 
with its fists as it strode onward in ungovern- 
able fury. The figure of a man in the dress 
of a slave of the lower order, wearing a coarse 
serge tunic and rough sandals, with his head 
shaved, and a brazen collar about his neck ; 
low in stature, but with a broad develop- 
ment of shoulders and chest, indicative of a 
strength beyond what would naturally per- 
tain to his hight, and with coarse, animal 
features twisted into repulsiveness by the 


frantic rage which distorted them. Draw- | 


ing tightly the reins of his horse, Cleon 
spurred forward to intercept the intruder, and 
attempted to seize him by the shoulder as he 
passed. But the man, more from instinct 


than calculation, eluded the grasp with a sud- | 
den movement, and hurried on, working his | 


long arms in uncontrollable fury, now swing- 
ing his fists in the air, and then slapping his 
breast with the open palms, shouting forth 
renewed imprecations and volleys of Gallic 
oaths, mingled with occasional wild cries of 
rage; and so strode onward up the hill, re- 
gardless of whatever object might be before 
him, and filling the evening air with his fran- 
tic shouts and revilings long after he had 
disappeared from view. And Cleon, desist- 
ing from any idea of pursuit, having plunged 
forward simply from a momentary impulse, 
and caring little what became of the intruder, 
turned again to speak further with the young 
girl. But she, startled at the tumult, had al- 
ready fled from her place at the corner of the 


hedge, and had hurried into the house, leav- 
ing him no excuse for not at once continu- 
ing on his way. 


CHAPTER III. 


Thus lightly turning from her, Cleon that 
evening gave the young girl little other 
thought; this meeting with her seeming 
merely a chance incident of the day, never 
likely to be repeated, and destined gradual- 
ly to fade entirely from his memory. Nor 
did he further regard the strange intruder 
who in that delirium of rage had so wildly 
| fled past him; the spectacle of an angry slave 
| was not a novel one, but could be witnessed 
| almost any hour. These two interruptions 
| soon glided from Cleon’s mind, never seem- 
| ingly to be recalled; and in place of them 
was one bright image—that of the queen- 
like, imperious beauty sweeping by in her 
| chariot of state, the envy or admiration of 
| all who beheld her. Was not this of itself 
| sufficient to fill his thoughts to the exclusion 
of all other and lesser fancies? 

But when next he looked upon that regal 
| beauty, there was a cloud upon her brow, 
| obscuring its proper expression of bright, 
| open serenity—a cloud not of anger, exact- 
ily, but of ruffled vexation and disappoint- 
ment, as though some storm of violent pas- 
| sion had lately swept across it and left its 
| traces. It was in an antechamber of the 
palace, whither Alypia, when released from 
the formal duties of her attendance upon 
the court, was wont to retire. There, upon 
a lounge drawn close to the window, through 
which would come in fitful puffs the pleas- 
ant breeze, gently stirring the curtains and 
fanning her cheeks, Cleon each afternoon 
was accustomed to find her, disposed in 
graceful attitude—sometimes listlessly read- 
ing from the most favored poets of the day, 
and more often reclining with eyes half 
closed in dreamy reverie. But now the 
papyrus roll had slipped from her relaxed 
hands, as though it had proved insufficient 
| for the demands or mood of the moment, 
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and one bare, jewel-encircled arm, which 
had released itself from beneath the heavy 
folds of her velvet robe with transient and 
fruitless impulse to arrest the downward 
progress of the scroll, hung with fingers 
not loosely separated, but clenched firmly 
with some strong emotion; and she gazed 
between her half-closed lids, not with her 
usual softened expression of passionate ten- 
derness, but rather with a distempered glow, 
as though inwardly possessed by some 
feebly smothered furnace of indignation. 
Gorgeously beautiful as she had appeared 
when sitting in her chariot in Juno-like 
state, new graces seemed now to invest her 
person as she there reclined, her thick 
masses of hair struggling in partial disorder 
to escape from the golden fillet which re- 
strained them, and her large, lustrous eyes 
gleaming with fierce, bright radiance. But it 


was the unearthly, unlovable beauty of an in- 
spired Pythoness ; and Cleon almost hesitat- 
ingly arrested himself as she lifted her eyes 
to his, returning his pleasant greeting with a 


searching gaze, as though even with him 
she would seek for cause of quarrel. 

‘You have come at last,” she said. And 
she held out her hand to him; while her 
waiting-maid, who had been standing behind 
her waving a plumed fan noiselessly to and 
fro, her pallid cheek betraying dread of new 
outbreak from her disturbed mistress, came 
noiselessly round in front,’ newly adjusted 
the cushions, and then, after her usual 
custom, retired, so as not to overhear the 
conversation which should ensue. “You 
have come at last, Cleon, and doubtless I 
should have no reproaches to make to you; 
for I know that if you had heard of my 
distress you would have been here before 
this.” 

“Distress—and to you, did you say, 
Alypia? Nay, I have heard of none, else 
would surely have come at once. Tell me 
about it.” 

“Gogos, my charioteer—he who sat so 
deftly upon the pole, and usually guided my 
mules with such surpassing skill—yesterday 
proved incapable, and drove my chariot 
against the side of the palace gate. For 





that offense I had him degraded from his 
post, his livery stripped off, and the gar- 
ments of one of the lower slaves put upon 
him. At which he murmured, and so I had 
him chastised upon the spot. And then—” 

“And then?” 

“‘ Afterwards, when he should have de- 
parted to his own quarters, there to repent 
him of his misdeeds, he stealthily slipped 
away; and they tell me that he passed up 
the hill reviling me as he went.” 

“He, then, was the slave that last evening 
swept by me, making the air hideous with 
his outcry,” said Cleon. 

“And you stopped him not?” demanded 
the other, fixing her eyes imperiously upon 
him. 

“Nay, how in the waning light and altered 
dress should I have recognized him for 
yours, Alypia? Or must I detain each 
angry slave whom I may chance to meet? 
Be well assured that had I known him, and 
comprehended that his revilings were meant 
for you, I would not merely have arrested 
his course. Rather would I have stricken 
him dead where he stood.” 

He spoke calmly, not with anger, but 
rather as one who would assert his convic- 
tions of the requirements of a natural duty; 
as one who felt that they both stood so 
far aloof from any contact with those of a 
lower order that they could scarcely have 
been injured or insulted by anything that a 
slave could say of them, but who none the 
less would have considered it his duty to 
chastise the offender, so that the immunities 
of the privileged class might be properly 
protected. Therefore, in case of too open 
abuse of either of them by a slave, he would 
probably have done as he said; and, caring 
little for the words of insult uttered, would 
with a calm heart have stricken down the 
culprit as a necessary assertion of the rights 
of the patrician order. 

“That would have been well,” responded 
Alypia, looking upon him approvingly, and 
toying for a moment with his locks in token 
of her: forgiveness of any fancied neglect. 
* But it would not be so well now, Cleon. 
For .know that the wretch has not returned; 
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but instead, fleeing to what he considers a 
safe distance, has sent back to me a defiant 
message, laughing in his sleeve at what he 
considers my powerlessness to avenge my- 
self. Think of it! defiant words to me! 
Therefore I would not now have him merely 
slain. If the Fates were kind, they would 
surely order that he should be taken alive, 
so that a worthier vengeance may be worked 
upon him. For him, not the sword, but 
rather the lions or the fire, Cleon! Do you 
not know that for our next display at the 
amphitheater there is a lack of victims? Of 
trained gladiators there are enough, and to 
spare, perhaps; but of victims for the wild 
beasts, how few! The world has grown 
sordid, it seems; and there are few, even of 
the richer citizens, who will furnish their 
slaves for the public amusement. The more 
necessary, therefore, that such a man as this 
should be reserved for the common good.” 

“And yet, if you were to know for cer- 
tain that the slave was. dead, by whatever 
means it may have happened, why should 
you ask for more?” said Cleon, a little 
troubled in his mind by this ardent display 
of longing for such a fierce revenge. For, 
after all, he could not help considering, 
though the man had been insolent, and of 
course deserved death, and though perhaps 
even death in the arena might not be too 
severe a punishment for words spoken 
against one so highly born and beautiful as 
Alypia, something seemed to tell Cleon that 
it was scarcely pleasing to find her so eager 
herself to pronounce the judgment, rather 
than leave it to men accustomed to the 
spectacle of blood and torture. ‘“ Would 
not your revenge be satisfied with his de- 
struction, Alypia, whether the arena is fur- 
nished with victims or not?” 

“A very proper and goodly sentiment, | 
Cleon,” she responded; “but must not the 
necessities of the state be, at the same time, 
consulted? Were it not best that other 
slaves should witness the wretch’s punish- 
ment, so that in future they may not be 
tempted to do the same? What to: them 
would be the tidings that the man had been 
slain in some distant province? Rather let 
VoL, V—37. 





them see him suffer—themselves behold the 
tigers tear him limb from limb.” 

As she spoke, her eyes sparkled with a 
newer and brighter intensity, and a certain 
faint line appeared in the corners of her 
mouth, drawing back the half-parted lips, 
and imprinting upon the whole countenance 
an expression of eager expectation: giving 
authority to a suspicion that her argument 
was intended less for the interest of the 
state than for her own pastime, and that, 
in the dying agonies of a tortured criminal 
she would consider her own pleasure rather 
than any warning which might thereby be 
presented to the slaves. This view of the 
matter was not unnatural, perhaps. It was 
but the result of the ordinary education of 
the Roman women, created and fostered in 
them at the amphitheater; and at any other 
time Cleon might scarcely have regarded 
her words with disapprobation. But some- 
how, in his present mood, her manner of 
speech jarred upon him, and there seemed 
something unnatural in her greedy anticipa- 
tion of coming sport. And his eyes invol- 
untarily wandered to the soft hand which 
still lay hanging loosely over the edge of 
the lounge, as he reflected with what unerr- 
ing certainty the tapering thumb would be 
pointed downward whenever the victorious 
gladiator, with shortened sword poised over 
his victim’s throat, should glance along the 
throng of spectators to ask their verdict. 

““Then think again of the pressing need 
of victims,” she continued, recurring to the 
old complaint with a readiness which added 
proof to the suspicion that her heart was 
interested in the success of the coming 
spectacles as much as in the punishment of 
a few defiant words. ‘ There will, of course, 
be the usual number of trained gladiators, 
and a few patricians have furnished slaves, 
such as they are; and the Cesar will doubt- 
less condemn a goodly assortment of Chris- 
tians: but what are all these?” 

“‘ Are they not enough, Alypia?” 

“In numbers, perhaps: yes. But other- 
wise, what are they? These gladiators we 
fully know, and all their customary arts of 
defense. There will be no novelty in their 
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combats, and they have gained so many 
friends among the people that there lives 
will be mostly spared. As for the slaves, it 
is said that many of those who have been 
presented are weak and decrepit. And it is 
known that the Christians do not fight, but 
only fall upon their knees and call upon 
their gods, while the lions tear them unre- 
sistingly.” 

“True: they do not fight in their defense ; 
they only call upon their gods,” repeated 
Cleon, mechanically; and for a few moments 
it puzzled him to know why, in this enumer- 
ation of gladiators, slaves, and Christians, 
his mind dwelt upon the latter, forming no 
distinct picture of the others. The Chris- 
tians were by no means unknown to him. 
He had often encountered them; for, in his 
different duties about the court, it had been 
his lot to put an end to many of their wild 
vagaries, and perhaps deal roughly with 
them. Once, some years before, when he 
had been a simple centurian, he had been 
ordered to take a portion of a cohort and 
drive a tumultuous crowd of half-clothed, 
starving, runaway slaves from an abandoned 
quarry, whence it was popularly reported 
they were accustomed to emerge at night for 
the purpose of committing thieving depreda- 
tions. These were all said to be Chris- 
tians; and one or two who had been slain 
in the rough contest that attended the dis- 
possession had been left to lie there. A 
little later, a singularly eccentric man had 
penetrated even into the palace bounds, and 
had endeavored to infect some of the retain- 
ers about the court with his strange doctrines 
respecting the Nazarine. But he, too, had 
been arrested in his designs, and except 
through some lucky chance, would have 
suffered death for his presumption. After- 
wards, and within a year or two, many 
Christians had been led to execution for 
their opinions. Cleon had witnessed none 
of these executions, nor had he taken any 
official part in them; but the matter had 
given him little concern, and evoked none 
of his pity, it being well understood that the 
sufferers had been turbulent fellows, inter- 
rupting the worship of the gods of other 





men, seeking to proselyte, denying the 
authority of the Czsars, and generally 
forcing martyrdom upon themselves. ‘They 
therefore richly deserved their fate, no 
doubt. And these were all that he had met 
with, or had in any way been brought to his 
notice. Stay! there was one, a droll sort of 
creature, deformed and sickly, who had 
once been a servant to certain of the legion, 
and who preferred to be a Christian; and 
who, being tolerated for his infirmities, 
caused much amusement by his not very 
lucid explanations of the strange faith. That 
man certainly did not form an exception to 
the popular idéa which confined the new 
doctrine to slaves, and such as were weak- 
minded or fanatical, or were naturally turbu- 
lent in disposition, and desirous for some 
remote possible benefit to themselves to 
overturn the state. There seemed, there- 
fore, no reason why the contemplation of 
their sufferings should now cause in him 
such unwonted disturbance. Surely, their 
death could be no more painful than that of 
the slaves, nor could their extinction be. a 
greater loss to the empire. Were they not 
in all things the origin of conflict and dis- 
order, a sect of whom the empire would be 
well ridden, and whose fate, therefore, 
should not be regretted? 

Then suddenly it all flashed upon him: 
the retired garden on the route along the 
hilltop, and the fair young girl peeping 
above the low, hedge-crowned wall, and 
confidingly preparing to avow her faith to 
him, a stranger. He had not knowingly 
thought about her since that chance meeting 
of the evening before, his duties of the day 
having so fully demanded his attention. 
Yet now the whole scene seemed to be 
unrolled before him, and he felt that, in 
some way, at the very time, and without 
Being conscious of the fact that he had 
guessed her secret, and that it must have 
impressed itself upon him more strongly 
than he had supposed, even imparting to 
him some faint kind of sympathy or feeling 
of indulgence for the sect to which he now 
felt sure that she belonged; a feeling not ac- 
tive enough to impel him to open argument 
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in their behalf, but perhaps not altogether 
insufficient to create a morbid, gentle pity 
for the fate of some who, from time to time, 
were doomed to suffer. But why, after all, 
should he connect her with these? Surely, 
she could have nothing in common with 
them. They were the lowest and most tur- 
bulent of that sect, men who richly de- 
served to die, fugitive slaves and other idle 
and disreputable persons, who sought their 
living out of the disturbances caused by the 
clashing of diverse and opposing faiths, or 
men wrapped up closely in their fanaticism, 
insulting the images of the gods, overturning 
the altars, conspiring against the lawful 
authority of the state, and in various ways 
courting their martyrdom, No one could 
pity such as these. And yet again, it was 
not always and altogether so. Now that he 
thought more earnestly about it, had he not 
somewhere heard that not long ago there 
had been a young and fair girl among some 
Christians doomed to death in the gardens 
of Nero? Had not two young Christian 
mothers been torn to pieces in the arena 
not many months past? What had these 
done except avow their faith, and elect to 
die rather than surrender it? Why, there- 
fore, might not danger come at last to her 
with whom he had spoken at that garden 
hedge? 

“But as for this slave of mine, this Go- 
gos,” continued Alypia, unconscious of that 
skein of thought and argument which in a 
single moment, as it were, had unraveled it- 
self in Cleon’s mind: “could he only be 
taken alive, there would be but little need 
of other aids to the popular enjoyment. 
Broad in the shoulders, and sinewy in action, 
he would make a manful and desperate fight. 
Not for his life, indeed, since. he must know 
that his life is forfeit beyond the power of 
brave deeds to save it; but in his eyes there 
is that which tells me he would die unyield- 
ing to the last.” 

Pausing, then, she looked into Cleon’s 
face for response, but for the moment he 
answered not. For he had listened to her 
almost mechanically, thinking but little about 
that miserable slave, strong and athletic, 





standing in the arena, covered-with the 
blood of himself and of his assailants already 
slain, panting and desperate, awaiting an- 
other onset, knowing that there would be no 
mercy for him, but that in the end, however 
vigorously he might defend his life, he must 
succumb. In the place of which there came 
up a different picture: that of a fair young 
girl, with folded hands, giving herself up an 
unresisting sacrifice, as she sang the Chris- 
tian hymn. And that sacrifice might really 
come. She was so heedless in her confi- 
dences, so bold in her faith. How openly 
had she prepared to avow it to himself, a 
stranger! ‘True, it was with a firm trust in 
his discretion, and he knew that such a trust 
could never be betrayed by him; but might 
she not also confide in others who would not 
prove as friendly to her? This was, at the 
present, a dangerous neighborhood for her. 
It was at all times dangerous for open confi- 
dences; but tenfold more so now that the 
imperial court had come thither, and the 
streets and highways were swarming with its 
spies and sycophants. And if it chanced 
that— 

“Yes; the man must die,” he said at 
length, suddenly recovering himself as he 
saw how, with his unexpected silence, the 
expression of Alypia’s countenance was 
changing from inquiry to surprise, and from 
surprise to offense, at such apparent incivility 
of treatment. ‘He must surely be destroy- 
ed, and our revenge thus accomplished. I 
myself will at once send out men skilled to 
track fugitives, and before many days this 
one shall be taken alive. And now let us 
speak no more upon that subject,” he con- 
tinued, endeavoring to banish from his mind 
the late gloomy picture that had occupied it, 
and turning upon his companion a startled 
look, as though possessed with some dim 
suspicion that she might be gazing into his 
soul and reading his thoughts. “ Let us 
rather give ourselves to brighter contempla- 
tions, and let me show you that, though 
ignorant of your trouble, I have not been 
forgetful of you. See, Alypia! is there an- 
other than yourself who could so well grace 
this little ornament ?” 
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With that, he drew from beneath his tunic 
a single pearl, set with a fine, gold loop; re- 
markable for its size, its symmetry of propor- 
tion, and its exquisite tint, it was a gem of 
imperial value, and perhaps at that day not 
to be equaled by anything in the most 
precious of the jewel caskets of Rome. 
And, like all valuable trinkets, it had its his- 
tory. Its previous owner had taken it for 
a debt of nearly its whole value from an 
Egyptian governor, who with threats had 
extorted it from a Nubian slave who had 
purloined it from a Persian prince. And 
who now more worthy to wear it than Alypia 
—herself the world-renowned pearl of love- 
liness ? 

And she, recognizing at one glance the 
* value and beauty of the ornament, received 
it from Cleon’s hand with an exclamation of 
mingled surprise and delight, banishing from 
her mind for the moment all thought of 
the flying slave, and her own projected ven- 
geance against him; and with a rapid mo- 
tion of her nimble fingers she twisted the 
gold loop by which it was suspended into 
the fine tracery of the fillet that bound her 
hair, and so let the pearl hang dangling over 
her forehead. Then, calling for a polished 
silver mirror, she surveyed herself with rapt- 
urous pride—now laughing with joy at the 
splendor of the acquisition, now proudly 
drawing herself up into the attitude of an 
empress, as she saw the additional effective- 
ness it imparted to her own charms—charms 
which seemed to demand no embellishment, 
however; for how could any pearl exceed 
the whiteness of the teeth which gleamed 
between the half-parted lips, or compare 
with the diamond-like luster of the eyes 





which flashed beneath it? And now, while 
in her delight she thus forgot the bloody 
arena and all those longings for a thrilling, 
tragic spectacle which she had founded 
thereupon, and regarded her own beauty 
thus assisted, Cleon, watching the sparkle and 
animation of her countenance, was equally 
carried away, and for the while lost all 
thought of his own separately imagined pic- 
ture of unprotected innocence thrown pros- 
trate into the dust of the amphitheater. 
What, for that moment, was guilt or inno- 
cence or right or wrong to him? Let the 
world roll on as it might, he could not hope 
to alter its course. If there were any who 
loved to sing the Christian hymns, let them 
do so. For him, rather the Horatian odes, 
speaking in praise of beaming eyes and 
ripened lips; for who should know them 
better than himself, the winner of that great 
prize of beauty so fiercely disputed for and 
so honorably gained ? 

Therefore, yielding himself more com- 
pletely than ever to the fascinations thrown 
about him, he cast himself upon his knees 
at her feet, and bending forward, looked ar- 
dently into the eyes which gazed down upon 
his own, and again murmured the oft-repeat- 
ed words of love and the promises of life- 
long faith, and blessed her with heart and 
lips for the endearments which she lavished 
upon him, and called upon the gods to hurl 
down their avenging thunderbolts if he ever 
became false to her. And so he remained, 
wrapped in blissful transport, until the long 
afternoon shades crept into the apartment, 
and stole darkly along the marble floor, and 
enveloping them together in gloom, warned 
them to separate. LEONARD Kip. 
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THE VETO POWER, 


The recent veto by President Arthur of 
the bill passed by Congress to prohibit the 
immigration of Chinese laborers, skilled and 
unskilled, for a period of twenty years, serves 
as a fitting occasion to review the origin and 
application of this extraordinary power, so 
far as comparatively modern governments 
are concerned. It is not essential for the 
purpose of this article to grope into the 
misty and uncertain history of the most an- 
cient nations to ascertain the causes which 
led to the very first grant or usurpation of 
this power; but it will suffice to relate its au- 
thorization and exercise within the period 
which covers the settlement of the American 
Colonies. 

The veto, or negative, was first introduced 
in modern Europe in Poland, while that 
country was a monarchical republic, under the 
rule of John Casimir as king, in 1652. It 
was then known as the “liberum veto,” the 
absolute negative voice by which any of the 
nuncios, or senators, could at once interpose 
to prevent the adoption of any measure of 
state, and break up the sitting diet. But 
while the nuncios, or senators, could exer- 
cise this extraordinary power, the king him- 
self could not. Sixteen senators, chosen to 
attend the king, were empowered to express 
their opinion upon all important matters, and 
the monarch could not insure a decree with- 
out their consent. At any sitting of the 
diet, even when debating the most urgent 
business of State, all that any senator had to 
do to break up that body, and put an imme- 
diate stop to its deliberations, was to cry out, 
“I stop the proceedings!” and quit the 
chamber. In this summary manner, this 
veto power broke up seven diets during the 
reign of John Casimir; four during the reign 
of Michael; seven under the great John So- 
bieski; and thirty under the reigns of the two 
Augusti. It was established as the palla- 
dium of Polish liberty; yet the consequence 
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of it was, as exercised by venal or impracti- 
cable senators, that Poland continued with- 
out needful and salutary laws during a pe- 
riod of above one hundred years. And it is 
curious to note that the veto was intended, 
not so much to protect the people from the 
aggressions of the nobles, or from the arbi- 
trary action of the monarch, as it was to ren- 
der the nobles independent of the crown. 
It was a power in excess of any exercised in 
ancient Greece or Rome; a power that even 
that master spirit of governmental devices in 
a subsequent age of advanced artful tyranny 
and subtle encroachment upon what are now 
held to be popular rights, the crafty Machia- 
velli himself, never dreamed of or sug- 
gested. 

At a period of greatest kingly power in 
England, when parliament was most servile 
to the throne, the veto, or negative, was in- 
grafted upon the British Constitution ; but 
it has long since passed into disuse, and is 
now practically a nullity, and neither would 
a prime minister dare to recommend his sov- 
ereign to apply it, nor his sovereign to assert 
such power. Sooner than to call for its ex- 
ercise, in the face of the popular sentiment, 
the ministry resigns and parliament dissolves, 
and to the electors again is remitted the 
election of a new parliament, with a change of 
ministry, to pass anew upon the burning 
question. 

In the United States the veto power was 
established by the founders of the Govern- 
ment asa check upon or rescue from the 
possible tyranny of Congress, or as a safe- 
guard against the evil of legislation caused by 
undue popular rancor or excitement in times 
of high partisan or intensely heated public 
sentiment. It was never intended as a 
means by which the Executive should en- 
croach or aggress upon either of the other 
departments of the Government, or exceed 
its proper authority toward the people. But 
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it was designed for the protection alike of the 


dignity of the Executive and the welfare of 
the people from the abuse of legislative 
power. It doubtless owes much of its force, 
as it was adopted, to the teachings and influ- 
ence of the aristocratic Alexander Hamilton, 
who favored, indeed, an absolute instead of 
the qualified veto which prevailedin the Cun- 
stitutional Convention, in which he found no 
support, and to the lessons and example of 
the patriotic John Adams, in the framing of 
the Constitution for Massachusetts, who 
agreed mainly with Hamilton, to the effect 
that “the British Constitution is, in theory, 
both for the adjustment of the balance and 
the prevention of its vibrations, the most stu- 
pendous fabric of human invention,” and 
that ‘‘the American people ought to be ap- 
plauded, instead of censured, for imitating it.” 
But it should be understood that, in respect 
to the adoption of the veto in our system of 
government, John Adams held to the no- 
ble doctrine that “the end of all government 
is the good and ease of the people, in a se- 


cure enjoyment of their rights without op- 


pression.” He explained further: “But it 
must be remembered that the rich are /eo- 
ple as well as the poor ; that they have rights 
as well as others ; that they have as dear and 
as sacred a right to their large property as 
others have to theirs which is smaller; that 
oppression is to them as possible and as 
wicked a$ to others ; that stealing, robbing, 
cheating are the same crimes and sins 
whether committed against them or others. 
That the rich, therefore, ought to have an 
effectual barrier in the Constitution against 
being robbed, plundered, and murdered, as 
well as the poor: and this can never be with- 
out an independent Senate; that the poor 
should have an equal bulwark against the 
same dangers and oppressions : and this can 
never be without a House of Representatives 
of the people. But neither the rich nor the 
poor can be defended by their respective 
guardians in the Constitution without an ex- 
ecutive power, vested with a negative equal 
to either, to hold the balance even between 
them, and decide when they cannot agree.” 
To the question interposed by himself, 





“When will this negative be used?” Mr. 
Adams also himself answered, “ Perhaps 
never”—and therein manifested how rarely 
he believed it ought ever to be used. More 
clearly still to elucidate his view of the use 
of the negative, he continued: “ It is agreed 
that the people know where the shoe wrings, 
and what grievances are most heavy; and 
therefore they should always hold an inde- 
pendent and essential part in the legislature, 
and be always able to prevent the shoe from 
wringing more, and the grievances from be- 
ing made more heavy. They should have a 
full hearing of all their arguments, and a full 
share of all consultations for easing the foot 
where it is in pain, and for lessening the 
weight of grievances, or annihilating thém ; 
but it is denied that they have the right, or 
that they should have the power, to take from 
one man his property to make another easy, 
and that they ony know ‘what fences they 
stand in need of to shelter them from the 
injurious assaults of those powers that are 
above them’—meaning, by the powers above 
them, senators and magistrates, though, prop- 
erly speaking, there are no powers above 
them but the law which is above all men, 
governors and senators, kings and nobles, as 
well as commons.” It was no doubt in this 
spirit of its purpose and use that John 
Adams incorporated the provision for the 
qualified—not absolute—negative, or veto, in 
the draft of the Constitution for his own 
State of Massachusetts, which he made in 
1779, and which was adopted and ratified 
by the people of that State. It was that 
“the first magistrate [or governor] shall have 
a negative upon all the laws, that he may 
have power to preserve the independence of 
the executive and judicial departments.” 
His negative, or veto, in that State Constitu- 
tion is similar to that provided in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, except that after the lapse 
of five days, instead of ten days, after the 
Executive shall have received the bill, in the 
event of his failure to return it to the House 
in which it originated it shall become a law. 

In the convention which framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the propriety or utility of 
allowing a negative, or veto, upon measures 
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passed by both Houses of Congress was 
thoroughly considered and debated before 
the adoption of the veto as it has ever since 
stood. Alexander Hamilton favored the 
veto, and contended that “ there was no dan- 
ger of the power ever being too much exer- 
cised,” instancing that “the King of Great 
Britain had not exercised his veto power since 
the Revolution.” Dr. Franklin opposed the 
veto. He feared that “the Executive would 
be always increasing, until it ended in a 
monarchy.” James Madison favored the 
plan to combine the Supreme Judiciary with 
the Executive in the exercise of the veto 
power. If this were not allowed, the veto 
should be discarded altogether. But he 
thought that “it would rarely happen that 
the Executive would exercise the negative. 
The King of England would not be able to 
withstand both Houses of Parliament. Such 
a prerogative would be obnoxious to the tem- 
per of the country.” Colonel George Mason 


of Virginia was of the opinion that “the 
defense of the Executive ought not to be the 


sole object of the negative or revisionary 
power.” He wanted no monarchy ; he bore 
a hatred to oppression, and he could never 
agree to give up all the rights of the people 
to a single magistrate. Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania agreed with those who believed that 
the Judiciary ought to be associated with the 
Executive in the veto power. He believed 
also that the power would be seldom exer- 
cised. That Congress, knowing this power, 
would therefore refrain from exercising it. 
The Executive, appointed by the people, 
might in peaceful times very well be over- 
ruled by the people; but in tempestuous 
times it would be otherwise. Roger Sher-, 
man of Connecticut resolutely opposed the 
veto prerogative. He declared that “no one 
man could be so far above all the rest in wis- 
dom.” Colonel Mason was disposed to agree 
to the proposition to associate the Judiciary 
with the Executive in the veto power. Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina thought “ the judges 
the most unfit of all men to exercise such a 
power.” Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
maintained that the Judiciary should not be 
combined with the Executive ; he would pre- 


fer even an absolute negative by the Execu- 
tive. Butler of South Carolina thought the 
Executive should have the power to suspend 
offensive laws until they should be coolly re- 
viewed; but remarked, “Gentlemen seem 
to think we have nothing to apprehend from 
an abuse of Executive power; a Cataline or 
a Cromwell was still possible.” Bedford of 
Delaware was opposed to every check upon 
legislative power. Luther Martin of Mary- 
land insisted that the Judiciary should pos- 
sess the confidence of the people, and this 
would be lost if the judges were employed in 
remonstrating against popular measures of 
the legislature. It would be a dangerous 
innovation to allow the Executive the veto 
power. Gouverneur Morris thought legislat- 
ive encroachments were most to be feared. 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connecticut favored the 
exercise of the veto power by the Executive 
joined with the Judiciary. Gorham and 
Caleb Strong of Massachusetts opposed the 
veto power. 

On the proposition of an absolute veto, 
the vote being taken by States, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia voted No. 
New Hampshire and New Jersey did not 
vote. Rhode Island was not represented 
in the convention. 

To unite the Judiciary with the Executive 
in the veto power, the vote stood: Ayes— 
Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia—3; nays— 
Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina—4; Pennsylvania and Geor- 
gia were divided; New Hampshire and New 
Jersey did not vote. So the proposition was 
defeated. 

To confide the veto power to the Execu- 
tive alone, the States voted: Aye—Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia. 

And on the final motion to empower the 
Executive with the veto, subject to the over- 
ruling power of two-thirds of each House of 
Congress, there was no negative vote. It 
therefore was adopted in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 
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From the sentiment and temper of the 
Constitutional Convention it is manifest that 
the exercise of the veto power by the Execu- 
tive was contemplated only in rare instances, 
wherein the Constitution itself should be in- 
volved, or the rights of the people were en- 
croached upon or imperiled. And by the 
refusal to allow the Supreme Judiciary to 
have part or lot in the exercise of that power 
with the Executive, it was equally mani- 
fest that the Convention was not disposed to 
have the veto applied to acts passed by Con- 
gress not in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion, and affecting only the people of the 
States wherein no discrimination was made 
between the States. It was intended, as 
stated before, from all that can be gathered 
from the debates, as an extraordinary power 
to be exercised only on extraordinary occa- 
sions, in cases solely affecting the Govern- 
ment itself, or to protect alike the Executive 
and the people from the encroachment or 
aggression of the Legislative department. It 
was certainly contemplated by the conven- 
tion that the power thus conferred upon the 
Executive should never be directed against 
the people; and the remarks of Mason of 
Virginia, that “he would never agree to give 
up the rights of the people to a single magis- 
trate”; of Luther Martin, that “it was a dan- 
gerous innovation”; of the sage Dr. Ben. 
Franklin, that “ the Executive will be always 
increasing until it ends in a monarchy ”; of 
_Roger Sherman, that “no one man could be 
so far above all the rest in wisdom”; of Bed- 
ford, that he was “ opposed to every check 
on legislative power”; and the warning of 
Pierce Butler, that another “ Cataline or a 
Cromwell might arise”;—all these go to 
prove that the exercise of the veto power, in 
any case affecting the people, was never in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution 
and the founders of the Government. 

The practice and example of the early 
Presidents corroborate this view. The first 
veto under the Federal system was that ap- 
plied by President Washington, February 28, 
1797—less than a week before he finally re- 
tired from office—to the bill, “Fixing the 
Military Establishment,” a subject with which 





he was acknowledged to be much more con- 
versant than Congress, and therefore better 
competent to pass judgment. His veto was 
sustained. During the presidency of John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson there was no 
exercise of the veto power. President Madi- 
son vetoed the bill to provide for the con- 
struction of roads and canals out of the public 
moneys of the Government, on the ground 
that no authority was given in the Constitu- 
tion for the appropriation of money by Con- 
gress for such a purpose, and that internal 
improvements could not be carried on by 
the General Government. On similar grounds 
Presidents Monroe and Jackson vetoed, re- 
spectively, the Cumberland Road Bill and 
the Maysville Road Bill. Jackson’s veto of 
the U. S. Bank Bill was a stronger measure, 
and clearly partisan. It created intense and 
bitter party feeling, but it was, the same as 
the vetoes of the road bills, sustained by 
Congress. During John Quincy Adams’s 
term as President there was no exercise of 
the veto power. The veto of the bill to re- 
establish the United States Bank, by Presi- 
dent John Tyler, in 1841, aroused the 
indignation of the Whigs, and separated 
Tyler from his party. His cabinet, except 
Daniel Webster, immediately resigned, and 
Webster remained only to conclude the Ash- 
burton north-eastern boundary treaty. The 
veto message was hissed in the House of 
Representatives, but it was, nevertheless, 
sustained by Congress. Neither Presidents 
Van Buren, Polk, Taylor, nor Fillmore exer- 
cised the veto power. President Pierce ve- 
toed the River and Harbor Improvement 
Bill, and thereby. greatly incensed the West 
and South-west. He based his veto on the 
doctrine laid down by Presidents Madison, 
Monroe, and Jackson, in relation to the con- 
stitutional inhibition of the General Govern- 
ment from engaging in internal improvements, 
and Congress sustained him in his objec- 
tion. 

None of these vetoes infringed upon the 
theory expressed by John Adams, or the 
principles laid down by Madison and Hamil- 
ton in the ‘‘ Federalist.” John Adams con- 
sidered it “almost impossible that a President 
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should ever have the courage to make use of 
his partial negative”; and he thus stated a 
supposititious case : ‘“‘ What a situation would 
a President be in to maintain a controversy 
against a majority of both Houses before a 
tribunal of the public? To puta stop toa 
law that more than half the Senate and House, 
and consequently, we may suppose, more 
than half the nation, have set their hearts up- 
on?” And in defense of the constitutional 
provision of the veto power to the President, 
in qualified form, the “ Federalist ” thus rea- 
soned: “The propensity of the Legislative 
department is to intrude upon the rights and 
to absorb the powers of the other depart- 
ments, by which the one or the other would 
be unable to defend itself. The veto power 
not only serves a shield to the Executive, 
but it furnishes an additional security against 
the enaction of improper laws. It estab- 
lishes a salutary check upon the legislative 
body, calculated to guard the community 
against the effects of faction, precipitancy, or 
of any impulse unfriendly to the public good 


which may happen to influence a majority 
of that body. The propriety of the veto 
power,” the “Federalist” continues, ‘‘does not 
turn upon the supposition of superior wis- 
dom or virtue in the Executive, but upon 


the supposition that the Legislative will 
not be infallible ; that the love of power 
may sometimes betray it into a disposition to 
encroach upon the rights of the other mem- 
bers of the Government ; that a spirit of fac- 
tion may sometimes pervert its deliberations ; 
that impressions of the moment may some- 
times hurry it in measures which itself, on 
maturer deliberation and reflection, would 
condemn. The primary inducement to con- 
ferring the power in question upon the Execu- 
tive is to enable him to defend himself; the 
secondary one is to increase the chances in 
favor of the community against the passing 
of bad laws, through haste, inadvertence, or 
design.” 

Judged in the light of all these expressions 
of sentiment and explanations of purpose 
concerning the veto power, and its exercise 
by the Executive, as they have come down 
to us from the great architects of the 





Government, and in the further light of the 
example of the illustrious statesmen who have 
occupied the presidential chair, the recent 
veto of the Chinese Bill by President Ar- 
thur has neither precedent nor parallel, un- 
less it be in that of the somewhat similar 
veto by Hayes of the Fifteen-Passenger Bill, 
and both stand without warrant of authority 
under the principle which regulates and 
governs the veto power as it was enunciated 
by the founders of the Government, or 
maintained by the long line of Presidents 
down to the inauguration of Mr. Hayes. 
Neither veto of the Chinese Bills was made 
by the Executive to protect himself in execu- 
tive authority, nor to protect either of the 
other departments from the encroachment of 
the Legislative department. Totally unlike 
the vetoes of the Road and Canals Bill, of 
the Cumberland Road Bill, the Maysville 
Road Bill, and the River and Harbor Im- 
provement Bill, the veto of the Chinese Bill 
was not applied to prevent a violation of any 
constitutional inhibition of the misuse of the 
public money in works of internal improve- 
ment; nor did it, as was the case in the veto 
of the Bank Bill, interpose to save the peo- 
ple from the power or aggression of a mighty 
moneyed monopoly. The Chinese Bill 
vetoed by President Arthur was not viola- 
tive of the Constitution in any respect; it 
did not discriminate against any section of 
the Union or portion of the people of the 
United States, while it was intended to pro- 
tect the Pacific States and Territories now, 
and calculated to afford similar protection to 
all the other States and Territories in the 
future, from the encroachment and evils of a 
heathen and pestiferous race, who impover- 
ish the laboring interests of the country 
without enriching or benefiting any except 
themselves and their Chinese masters. The 
Bill provided for the relief of this Coast from 
an intolerable nuisance and a detested race, 
and it imposed no hardship or wrong upon 
any other section or community. It was 
designed to work wholly good to this people, 
of every class, rich and poor, and it could 
not work harm to any of our fellow-country- 
men in any other State. It aimed at relieving 
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this great labor market of an insufferable 
and degrading competition, without possi- 
bility to impose it upon any other: and this 
suffering is actual and ever present; while 
the opposition and remonstrance of those 
who sustained the veto or approve it have 
no other ground except mere sentiment, or 
humanitarian notions of abstract nature, to 
stand upon. And in its imposition, there- 
fore, aside from the shamefully un-American 
conduct of the Executive in turning his back 
upon his own countrymen, whom he is 
sworn to protect, and in allowing himself to 
be molded and governed by the Chinese 
ainbassador, the President is amenable to 
the censure and reproach of having deliber- 
ately refused relief to the million or more of 
his countrymen immediately and grievously 
affected, in order to gratify the humor and 
please the fancy of the millions who are en- 
tirely exempted from this evil and suffering. 
He has acted in the matter as a magistrate 
would act who should decline to receive the 
testimony of a hundred truthful and unim- 
peached witnesses, all cognizant of the facts 
in the case; then listen to the protestations of 
a thousand who knew nothing whatever of 
the case or the facts, but who interfered 
merely from an impulse or a craze of false 
sympathy on the wrong side; and then give 
judgment against the hundred. 

It is noteworthy that no veto has ever 
been given in a case in which New England 
was directly interested. It is equally worthy 
of note that, in every measure which affects 
that section of the Union, her entire delega- 
tion in Congress almost invariably act and 
vote as a unit, irrespective of party ties or 
other obligations. In whatever manner her 
twelve Senators and twenty-eight Represent- 
atives act or vote on outside matters, or on 
party questions when it comes to a New 
England measure, their vote is nearly uni- 
formly, invincibly solid for their section. In 
Many cases, moreover, the sons of New 
England transplanted in other States, and 
thence elected to Congress, in similar man- 
ner demonstrate their sectional bias, and 
attest their devotion to the land of their 
fathers, by their unwavering support of New, 





England men and New England measures— 
even in antagonism to the wishes and the 
interests of their constituents and their 
adopted State; and sometimes this excess of 
devotion leads them to the support of what 
are known as New England “isms.” It is 
a noble quality when maintained within 
proper bounds; but when carried to extrem- 
ity, it is obnoxious to the censure of that 
broad patriotism which should characterize 
the statesmen to whom are committed the 
care and the protection and the welfare of the 
whole country, above and beyond the spirit 
of sectionalism. A signal exception to this 
general rule of conduct rests to the credit of 
a former Representative of California in Con- 
gress, from San Francisco, the Hon. Horace 
Davis, and still another in the person of ex- 
Senator Sargent, both of whom, while in 
Congress, indefatigably and zealously, and 
with much ability and excellent effect, 
wrought and strove for the immediate inter- 
est and future greatness of their constituen- 
cies and their adopted State, in measures 
appertaining to the Chinese, as well as in 
measures of greater or less local and State 
importance. And it is no more than simple 
justice to award to these distinguished citi- 
zens the large meed of praise their action in 
this respect so notably warrants. It is a 
matter superior to all mere political consid- 
erations, and comes within the same line of 
duty, on the part of the citizen—whatever 
his party predilections may be—which 
should prompt him to award corresponding 
praise to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from California who are now so 
gallantly and assiduously battling for the ex- 
clusion in future of the Chinese pest from 
this State and the whole country—a battle in 
which Senator Miller and Representative 
Page so effectively lead. 

It is a suggestion open to criticism, on ac- 
count of its tolerance or advocacy of the very 
sectionalism which is censured on the part of 
New England, but it will find many defend- 
ers here as well as there, which would go to 
the adoption of a similar course of conduct 
on the part ef the entire delegation in Con- 
gress from the three Pacific States and 
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Territories, with their six Senators, eight Rep- 
resentatives, and four non-voting Delegates— 
accepting the new apportionment as the 
basis of computation. The combination of 
this whole force in voting and influence up- 
on Pacific Coast legislation, or against legis- 
lation in behalf of New England or any 
other section, whilst the combined influence 
of that section should be opposed to the Pa- 
cific Coast—as, for instance, respecting the 
tariff—might have a very salutary effect up- 
on the delegation thus antagonized ; and it 
might further be the most efficacious mode 
by which to bring the opposing sectional 
delegation to a sense of the equitable princi- 
ple of distribution of favors and equality of 
treatment in matters of government. It is 


more as a suggestion of what is possible than 
as a proposition that it is the proper thing to 
do, however, that this is mentioned. Yet, 
upon this Chinese question, and also in 
tariff discriminations, it is well enough to 
hint to New England that the Pacific States 
are not powerless in their own protection 


and vindication. 

It is remarkable that of late years New 
England has never been refused any legisla- 
tion of important character which her dele- 
gation in Congress has asked for. No New 
England bill has ever been vetoed; nor is 
this because none of her bills ought not to 
have been vetoed. It is her compact power 
within herself, and her Briarean-like arms 
wielded by her sons transplanted in other 
States, which make her too powerful for any 
Executive to antagonize her interests or re- 
fuse her petitions or her demands. She has 
grown rich upon the tariffs framed exactly to 
suit her, much as they have harshly bur- 
dened other sections and States, the Pacific 
Coast included. The votes of these States 
have sometimes materially helped her in this 
unfair dispensation of the bounties and bene- 
fits of the Government. Yet now she is found 
the most illiberal and the most obstinate 
against this Coast, against California particu- 
larly, in reference to the Chinese evil ; and 
she not only refuses to listen to our appeals, 
and to accept our statements as to. our own 
desperate condition in consequence, but 





her leading statesmen and representatives in 
each House add insult to injury, by attribut- 
ing to the people of California prejudices 
and feelings which they never have enter- 
tained. Thus, Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts is bold enough and reckless enough to 
assert that it is on account of race hatred 
that we oppose the immigration and protest 
against the labor of the Chinese; that it is 
the old prejudice of those who make the 
color of the skin the gauge of the man and 
citizen. A more fallacious assertion was 
never made by a public man upon a public 
matter. The people of California are notably 
the most cosmopolitan and tolerant and 
liberal of any in the Union, if not of the 
world ; immeasurably more so than even the 
class the Massachusetts Senator represents. 
Here all races and all peoples, of every class, 
grade, and condition, commingle in commu- 
nity life as equals in every community right 
and privilege, in an equality of manner to be 
found and witnessed in no other State, 
among any other people—white and black, red 
and yellow, the rich and the poor, Christian, 
Jew, and Pagan, the highest and the lowest, 
the wicked, even, and the good. In our 
street-cars, in our railway trains, on our fer- 
ries, aboard our steamers, in our hotels, 
in the theaters, in the churches—in every 
public place, in short, or wheresoever the 
public can go—there one may see the most 
degraded coolie admitted upon an equality 
with the millionaire: there is no discrimina- 
tion of race or color. That this is not said 
for the occasion, but that it is a matter of 
fact instanced in the past, herewith is copied 
proof from the editorial pages of the CaLi- 
FORNIAN of May, 1880, that which is so aptly 
and so well said that it cannot be bettered 
in the expression: 


‘*California prejudice, a propos of the Chinese 
question, is a fruitful subject of Eastern criticism. 
We are met with the charge of race antipathy when- 
ever we attempt to show what is and must always be 
the result of the unlimited influx of a people who will 
neither assimilate with nor contribute to any of those 
things in which we take pride as forming a part of 
our civilization. Now race prejudice is the outgrowth 
of a fixed state of society, where the population re- 
ceives no acquisitions from the outside. It is most 
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strongly developed in districts where the people have 
been undistarbed for several centuries. The moment 
men commence to associate with their fellow-men they 
discover traits to admire, and the old antipathies give 
way. Hence it is, that whenever the population is 
homogeneous, and has remained undisturbed for a 
considerable period of time, race prejudices will be 
found ; and whenever the population becomes cos- 
mopolitan, this antagonism will disappear. Com- 
merce, literature, marriage, and a thousand influences 
begin their work of assimilation, which no mere pre- 
judice can withstand. Now, as a matter of fact, 
California has one of the most cosmopolitan popula- 
tions in the world. People have been attracted here 
from every point of the compass, and the result has 
been that all previous distinctions, whether of family 
or nationality, have been forgotten; and the man 
alone has been recognized. In the streets of San 
Francisco the language of every civilized country may 
be heard in a walk of a few blocks, and men of many 
lands meet each other every day in social and busi- 
ness intercourse. Speaking of the population as an 
entirety, and not of individuals, it is safe to assume 
that nowhere in the known world is there less of that 
very feeling which is now so clamorously charged 
against us. Thisis apparent from the hospitable way 
in which the Chinese were themselves first received, 
They were welcomed in every possible manner, by 
every grade of society. It was only when the real 
character of this immigration was discovered that the 
protest came. Race prejudice comes before acquain- 
tance, and thaws after it. But this protest did not 
come until long years of observation had forced a re- 
luctant conclusion.” 


Germane to the subject and appropriate 
to the occasion, it should be here remarked 
that, notwithstanding the great degree of 
popular indignation felt here in California 
on account of the veto, there was never any 
fear or token of the violence or disturbance 
which Senator Farley so unwisely expressed 


alarm about. The Californians are a law- 
abiding people, and the days of mob-lawless- 
ness are past; neither is the incongruity of a 
Vigilance Committee to restore law and or- 
der among the possibilities of community. 
Nor are the people in favor of the abolition 
of the veto power because of its recent abuse 
by Hayes and President Arthur. They re- 
call its very wise and saving use by Governor 
Downey in their own protection here in San 
Francisco, and reverence the memories of 








the Presidents who have rightfully applied it. 
All they desire is that the power shall be ex- 
ercised for the public good, for the benefit 
of their own countrymen, native and adopted, 
and not in behalf of a pagan race who come 
here for spoil, and not to become permanent 
residents ; who are totally unfitted for citizen- 
ship, and never can be assimilated to our peo- 
ple; and who degrade as well as destroy labor 
and trade, while they take the substance of 
each from our own toiling and trading classes, 
men and women, boys and girls, to their own 
enrichment, without benefit, or anything ex- 
cept evil, to our State and common country. 
It is for these reasons, learned from thirty 
years of most deplorable and exasperating 
experience, that the people of California do 
not like the Chinese, and do not want them 
any longer permitted to crowd hither. And 
they protest against the exercise of the veto 
power only when it inflicts upon them or 
any of their fellow-citizens, in any section or 
State of the Union, so much of evil and wrong 
as the vetoes of the Chinese Bills have al- 
ready inflicted upon themselves. Let the veto 
power continue for wholesome uses; but the 
Chinese should no longer come. 
James O’MEara. 


Postscript.—The approval of the bill 
passed by Congress to restrict the immigra- 
tion of Chinese for a term of ten years, with 
the prohibition of the naturalization of 
Chinese, and the skilled laborers or artisans 
sections of the vetoed bill left intact, has 
entirely and happily changed the aspect of 
affairs. President Arthur has vindicated 
himself and his administration, and great 
praise is due to the Senators and Represent- 
atives from California, Nevada, and Oregon, 
for the zeal and tact and ability with which 
they have pressed the matter to a triumph- 
ant issue. The lesson of the veto will not 
be lost upon the incumbent or succeeding 
Presidents; and it may serve a salutary 
purpose in respect to legislation needful for 
the Pacific Coast. J. O'M. 
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Oh! who would stand where hostile weapons gleam, 
Where camp-fires glow, and destinies are cast, 
Or tread that misty bridge which spans the stream 
That sweeps between us and the tragic past; 
To see the glare of crimson on the sky, 
Or hear the woods resound again with clam’rous battle-cry? 


Wouldst view once more the heaps of mangled flesh, 
Where rise the smothered moans of men in pain? 
Wouldst see the wounds of martyrs bleed afresh, 
And red-mouthed trenches gaping for the slain ; 
The shivered saber and the crushed cuirass, 
The hoof-flailed grain, the riven earth, the powder-blackened grass? 


No! rather seek some consecrated court, 

Where surpliced choir, with organ’s solemn note, 
Chant requiems for the dead; or boys in sport 

Peer down the cannon’s dark and rusty throat; 
Where scents of roses drench the summer air 
On ruined moat, and black and yellow tiger-lilies flare; 


Or find the rent redoubt, where ivy creeps 
O’er shattered shell and broken bayonet; 
Planting its leafy standard on the steeps, 
To win the grim, dismantled parapet; 
Making a conquest none the less complete 
Than when the sanguine slope was pressed with wounded, weary feet. 


The past has left its heritage of hate 
To souls still grieving for the dead adored, 
But who would turn the dial-hand of Fate 
To cancel legacies so golden-stored; 
Or rouse the ranks from fratracidal field, 
To place again the blot of bondage on a nation’s shield? 


Sam Davis. 
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THE ETHICS OF TRANSATLANTIC STEAMERS. 


It seems to me that the transatlantic 
steamers exemplify in the amplest way the best 
of English characteristics—prudence, hon- 
esty, fidelity; and courage. Consider the na- 
ture of the traffic in which they are engaged, 
the severity of the storms which thay encoun- 
ter, the extraordinary strain put upon them ; 
and then remember their safety, and how sel- 
dom it is that any serious accident happens 
to them. Nothing is more impressive, to 
even the least timorous, than an experience 
on board one of them in a heavy gale. 

The vast ship that, anchored in the quiet 
water of a river, seems as immovable as the 
land, is buffeted about as if she was no heav- 
ier than any castaway spar. Now her stern, 
with its propeller wrought out of tons of iron, 
is lifted high out of the water; in another 
moment she plunges deep into a chasm 
which throws up walls of water with white 
embattlements; and then she struggles out of 
this imprisonment, with the sea pouring over 
her decks, and the spray finding its way, like 
a mist, over her funnel, to repeat again and 
again her defense against the furious storm. 

The wind seems as irresistible as a solid 
wall; the waves lift themselves into gray 
terrifying precipices, which have a double 
hight to those who are borne into their 
shadow. Against all this opposition the 
steamer steadily makes her way, indomitable 
and unconquerable. Through it all, ten or 
more enormous furnaces are burning in her 
very core, and there, too, in the hollow of 
her hull, the engines are grinding ; the massive 
cylinders are doing their duty as if they were 
built on a rock in the foundations of a fac- 
tory. 

From November until March this is a 
common experience; and yet, despite the 
antagonism of the elements and the enor- 
mous strain, the steamers come safely 
through like the shuttles on a weaver’s 
loom. 





What is it that gives them this immunity 
from accident ? 

A comparatively slight mishap, the failure 
of any one of the many parts of the machin- 
ery, would be fatal to a steamer when she is 
struggling against the formidable strength of 
a rapacious gale in mid-ocean. No ships 
ill built or indifferently cared for; no ships 
in which prudence is sacrificed for profit, 
without any considerarion of honor and repu- 
tation, to say nothing of the instinct of hu- 
manity which should guide a ship-owner, and 
awaken him to a sense of the responsibilities 
which he possesses above other capitalists ; 
no ships that are not inspected and over- 
hauled constantly—could possibly uphold 
such a record as that of which the principal 
transatlantic lines may well feel proud. 

The immunity from accident is due to the 
conscientiousness with which they are man- 
aged. In the first place, the ships are built 
of the best material; in the second place, 
they are kept in good repair; and in the third 
place, they are navigated by men who are 
thoroughly educated in their business, and 
upon whom the sense of responsibility is con- 
stantly impressed. 

If inferior material were used in their con- 
struction; if when a flaw was discovered it 
were not immediately remedied, but ignored 
on account of the expense; if the navigating 
officers were not vigilant—the big Atlantic 
waves would find more spoil, and we could 
not point to the history of transatlantic navi- 
gation for its examples of the success of 
sound business principles. 

The science of navigation is a most beau- 
tiful one. From the moment when the land 
disappears below the horizon, ina faint, gray 
line, until it reappears, the sun and stars are 
the captain’s only guide over the desert of 
waters, one part of which is so much like the 
other that the ship seems to be sailing in a 
small basin, and always to be in about the 
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same position ; but he reads these luminaries 
so well, that at the end of three thousand 
miles he knows his position almost exactly, 
and can usually tell the precise point of the 
coast which the ship will first sight. 

Some time ago I was going to Glasgow by 
one of the Scotch steamers, and we had fog 
and storm for eleven days. The captain, 
who was a genial fellow, and saw that the voy- 
age was becoming wearisome, tapped me on 
the shoulder, and said cheerily, ““You’ll see 
Tory Island light just over there, at about 
seven o’clock to-night.” 

No land was yet in sight, and it was early 
in the day; but within a few minutes of seven 
in the evening we could see over the bow, 
and miles over the dark waters, a tiny point 
of light, which was visible for a moment, and 
then hidden behind the high, white-capped 
waves. It was the Tory Island light on the 
north-west coast of Ireland. All that night 
the captain was on the bridge, for there are 
more dangers in the neighborhood of the 
coast than in mid-ocean: Then the cap- 
tain’s prudence and vigilance are fully exer- 
cised. Hestands upon the bridge, listening 
to every sound, looking for every sign, nor 
is his attention relaxed or his duty done un- 
til he has anchored his ship in harbor. 

All through the night at sea you hear a 
long-drawn, plaintive cry, as the bells strike 
the hour—“ All’s well!” It seems to come 
from the sky, like the word of God. Some- 
where up there in the foretops or in the bows 
the lookout is placed, and twice an hour he 
repeats this reassuring call, “ All’s well!” 

The last time I crossed the ocean an in- 
cident happened which shows how watchful 
the officers are, and how completely they 
have their vast ships under control. It was 
a starlit night, and a moderate breeze was 
blowing, with a crisp sea, which was not more 
than enough to give the big steamer a pleas- 
ant heaving motion. With sail and steam 
together, she was flying to England at about 
seventeen miles an hour. The decks were 
crowded with light-hearted passengers, who 
were promenading or stretched out in long 
reclining-chairs. Children were romping; 
on the forward deck some of the steerage 





passengers were singing and dancing. The 
scene represented the pleasantest aspect of 
life in mid-ocean. 

It was after ten before most of the passen- 
gers went below, full of confidence in the 
safety of the ship; and then I was left alone 
on the wide deck. The weather was still 
fair, and the stars seemed to be perforations 
in the sky, letting out thin streams of the 
radiance of a brighter world behind them. 

I looked into the engine-room. ‘The big 
pistons were working in and out and up and 
down, at full power. The engineer seemed 
to be drowsy. Even the navigating officers 
on the bridge paced along their narrow plat- 
form without any anxiety. 
invisible—perhaps in bed. 

I went into the purser’s room for a chat 
with him and the doctor before “turning 
in,” and we had been there about an hour, 
when the bell communicating from the 
bridge with the engine-room rang out an 
alarm loud enough to be heard all over the 
ship, sudden enough to shake the nerves of 
those who heard, and imperative enough to 
justify some consternation. We all three 
sprang up. 

“* By Jove !” said the doctor, “he’s stopped 
her.” 

It is a most unusual thing to stop the en- 
gines in mid-ocean, and most of the passen- 
gers, some of them terrified and partly 
dréssed, were on deck as soon as we were. 
The vibration of the powerful engine, which 
makes itself felt all over the ship, had already 
ceased, and we all felt that something serious 
was about to happen. 

Instead of the clear sky which was over 
us when I went into the purser’s cabin, there 
was a deep yellow fog obscuring every ob- 
ject more than a few yards off, and the decks 
and deck-houses were streaming with moist- 
ure. The air had become intensely cold. 
In a moment or two we saw that there was 
no immediate danger, and then our fear was 
succeeded by admiration of the splendid 
manner in which the ship had been man- 
aged. 

There had been no reason to expect what 
had happened, but the result showed that all 


The captain was 
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the officers on duty had been wide awake 
and prepared for every emergency. 

Within a few seconds of the sounding of 
the bell in the engine-room the enormous 
engine had been brought to a standstill; if 
the engineer’s hand had been on the con- 
trolling lever it could not have been done 
sooner; and as we came out of the cabin 
we heard the captain’s voice on the bridge. 
In less than a minute the engine which had 
been going at a speed of seventeen miles 
was wholly checked. The yards were backed 
and the canvas partly reefed. The celerity 
with which everything was done was proof 
that, though the engineer seemed drowsy 
and the captain was not visible when I 
first looked for him, both of them and the 
officers under them were fully alive to their 
duty: not only to the routine duty, but also 
to the higher responsibility which requires 
them to be ready to cope with the unfore- 
seen. They were masters of the situation. 

The situation was this: We had sudden- 
ly come upon a fog bank and a field of ice, 
but before we could touch either, the ship had 
been slowed down to a speed that at once 
guarded her against injury. Had the captain 
not been on hand, or the lookout unobserv- 
ant, or the engineer napping, we should have 
gone full speed into the ice, and probably been 
numbered among those ships which have left 
the land never to be heard from again. 

Strongly built as the ocean steamers are, 
and efficiently manned—so secure, indeed, 
that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that one’s life is safer on board one of them 
than in walking the streets of a crowded 
city—they occasionally meet with disasters ; 
sometimes, as I have mentioned, they leave 
port well filled with joyous passengers and go 
down with all on board, leaving not a sign 
of how they were wrecked. 

It is not often that they founder through 
the stress of weather. The greatest danger 
they encounter is from fog, which increases 
the chances of collision, and the perils of 
approaching and leaving the coast. 





Since 1840, when the Cunard line was 
started, fully sixty large passenger steamers 
have been lost. The President, an Ameri- 
can steamer, and the Pacific, one of the 
Collins line, are among those which have 
never been heard from since they left port ; 
and the Arctic, also of the Collins ‘line, 
was lost by collision in a fog. The latter 
ship was on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
when she was struck by another steamer, 
under the starboard bow. Hercrew became 
panic-stricken, and rushed into the boats, 
against the orders of the brave Captain 
Luce; the women and children were left on 
board, while those cowards drifted off in the 
boats, some of them without oars, and to 
meet a death which might have been honor- 
able had they obeyed their captain. In a 
few minutes the steamer went down, and the 
water was crowded with over two hundred 
drowning men, women, and children, strug- 
gling together amid pieces of wreck of all 
kinds, calling on each other for help. Al- 
together over three hundred lives were 
lost; and it is said that the captain, 
who was one of the survivors, never slept 
afterwards with out having a dream of 
that terrible scene. The steamer with 
which the Arctic was in collision also 
sank. 

A still more awful wreck was that of the 
Atlantic on the Nova Scotian coast, about ten 
years ago, when between six and seven hun- 
dred souls perished. And some of our 
readers will no doubt remember the sinking, 
by collision with the sailing ship, of the 
Ville du Havre, a magnificant French 
steamer, which took over two hundred 
passengers and members of her crew down 
with her. 

But in view of the frequency with which 
the voyage is made, and the millions of 
passengers carried, no other branch of com- 
merce bears so honorable a reputation as the 
great transatlantic lines. They exemplify, as 
I have said, the very best of English char- 
acteristics. Wi.uiaM H. RIpEINe. 
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ASPECTS OF POETRY. Being lectures delivered at 
Oxford. By John Campbell Shairp, LL. D., 
Professor of Poetry, Oxford; Principal of the 
United College, St. Andrews. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1882. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Billings, Harbourne, & Co. 


Principal Shairp is an experienced and learned 
teacher, whose previous works are well known. As 
the successor of Mr. Matthew Arnold at Oxford, he 
has now published this series of lectures, which 
treat partly of the general theory of poetry, and 
partly of the works of individual poets. Poetry, 
according to the first lecture, deals with the ‘‘ whole 
range of existence, or any part of it, when imagina- 
tively apprehended, seized on the side of its human 
interest.” The distinctive characteristics of poetry 
are therefore its use of imagination, and its effort to 
express the higher nature of man. Its province is as 
wide as these characteristics will admit. ‘‘No ex- 
perience of the past can limit the materials which 
fresh minds may verify, or predict the molds in 
which they may cast their creations.” But on the 
other hand, since poetry is properly concerned with 
the higher nature of man, the best poetry must be 
founded on a moral and religious faith, and the 
modern poets and critics who omit these elements 
from their idea of poetry deprive that art of its best 
possession. ‘‘Is not life itself full of morality? Is 
not the substance and texture of it, moral to the 
core?” Poetic art, therefore, cannot be morally 
indifferent. 

With no apparent desire for controversy, but with 
all requisite freedom of speech, Principal Shairp 
goes on to apply these doctrines to the criticism of 
poetry. It is plain that he must come into collision 
with many modern tendencies. Fatalism, moral 
indifference, agnosticism, zestheticism, are all against 
him, and he treats them all with manly sternness, 
but . never discourteously, And as a many-sided 
teacher, he omits not to suggest numerous thoughts 
that have nothing to do with such controversies, and 
that will be welcome to all intelligent readers. 

But Principal Shairp’s limitations are no less clear 
than his merits. He is vague in many of his defini- 
tions. He refuses to undertake any thorough-going 
psychological analysis, and yet insists on using terms 
that are meaningless without thorough:going 
psychological analysis. Such a term, for example, 
is imagination. Our author has also some hazy 
notions about nature asa “‘living presence ”—notions 
that he has derived especially from Wordsworth, 
and that are as useless in criticism as they have 
often been beautiful or sublime in poetry. The very 
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office of criticism is forsaken when one in a critical 
essay refuses to analyze, and continues to employ 
unanalyzed thoughts that are distinctly and solely 
poetic. What was inspiring metaphor in vetse is 
thus turned into stupid illusion in prose. Nor is 
our author quite so catholic in judgment as his prin- 
ciples demand. Witness his somewhat ill-natured 
speeches about Shelley. Wordsworth’s ‘‘living 
presence” has all our critic’s homage; but in criti- 
cising the ‘‘Prometheus Unbound” he gravely 
insists that ‘‘there is nothing in the reality of things 
answering to Asia. She is not human, she is not 
divine. There is nothing moral in her: no will, no 
power to subdue evil; only an exquisite essence, a 
melting loveliness. There is in her no law, no 
righteousness.” Poor Asia! 

The freshest information, and some of the best 
critical work of the book, is to be found in the lec- 
tures on the ‘‘ Poetry of the Scottish Highlands,” 
and on ‘*Modern Scottish Bards.” Interesting, 
also, are the concluding lectures on ‘‘ Prose, Poets,” 
viz., Carlyle and Cardinal Newman. The book is 
very full of meat, and will be of great assistance to 
students of poetry, who must, however, learn from 
it to be as independent of all mere authority in mat- 
ters of criticism as the author is himself—perhaps yet 
more independent. Principal Shairp is, in fact, an 
able man, by nature somewhat narrow in his sympa- 
thies, but plainly determined to become as broad 
and as just as possible. The faults and the successes 
of such a man are, for those who know how to read, 
equally instructive. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as 
illustrated by some points in the history of Indian 
Buddhism. By W. Rhys Davids. New 
York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 1882. For sale 
in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Mr. Rhys Davids, an unplaced scholar, but one of 
the foremost of living Orientalists, has heretofore put 
forth standard books and monographs upon the main 
features of Buddhism. This volume, comprising 
his six Hibbert Lectures upon the comparative study 
of Buddhism with other religions, adds notably to 
his personal reputation as a careful and sagacious 
scholar, and to the world’s knowledge of its most 
extensively practiced, but perhaps least understood, 
cult. 

Of course, much of this study lies in exhibiting 
the similarities and even common points of the 
various religions, as compared with each other, and 
especially with Buddhism. But the author wisely 
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shows that it is a mon sequitur to declare one relig- 
ion to be presumptively a copy of an elder one on 
account of striking points of similarity or even same- 
ness. And he extends his inquiry beyond the simi- 
larities, seeking to educe, as something far more 
important, tendencies from them which invariably 
run diversely. He refuses to recognize the science 
of religion, at least in the present stage of inquiry, 
claiming that no laws of evolution, but merely 
tendencies, have thus far been developed. 

He compels thoughtful attention to his fine argu- 
ments, showing that the usually accepted definition 
of Nirvana is totally wrong, and that Nirvana 
is not an eternal absorption of the soul into 
divinity, nor is it annihilation, but an exceptional 
and final earthly state—the ultimate of life. For 
this alone, if for nothing else, this admirable book 
should be read by all thinking men. 

He corrects, also, and conclusively, the common 
error that Buddhism teaches the transmigration of 
souls. Indeed, it denies the whole idea of animism 
in any of its forms, whereby the soul lives beyond the 
body. But Buddhism teaches the pre-existence of 
the soul, which is one through its several human, but 
never beast, forms; one in essence through every 
stage of discrete personalities, without memory or 
intellection of any preceding stage; but linked to 
each in ascending order of the karma, or the trans- 
mitted result of good and evil actions from life in 
the previous physical shell. 

The analogies between Buddhism and other relig- 
ions are not the most valuable part of the book, but 
are curiously interesting. 

It has least in common with Mohammedanism. 
The Fifth Sacred Law is ‘‘ Ye shall drink no mad- 
dening drink.” Mohammed, under his inspira- 
tion, made similar command. As to creed, Fate, as 
Kismet, is more deeply stamped into Islamism than 
into any other faith. Here Rhys Davids finely says: 
‘**Predestination is the logical expression, from the 
monotheistic point of view, of the weight of the 
universe arrayed against the individual. Pre-exist- 
ence, that part of the transmigration of karma 
which is predominately insisted upon in early Bud- 
dhism, is an ethical meeting of the same difficulty.” 
And he refers to a great American writer, who says: 
**It was a poetic attempt to lift this mountain of 
Fate, to reconcile this despotism of race with liberty, 
when the Hindus said, ‘Fate is nothing but the 
deeds committed in a prior state-of existence.’ ” 

The resemblances between Buddhism and the 
Christianity which came in five hundred years later 
are more numerous and striking. The Hindus had 
been foretold, and had long looked for the advent of 
Cakka-vatti, the king of kings, as the Jews had 
waited in watch for their Messiah. The Buddha was 
the king’s son, and “‘left his bright home, with all its 
glories and delights, going out into the darkness of 
the night, to become a despised mendicant, and a 
lonely, homeless wanderer.” Maya, the mother of 





Gotama Buddha, being forewarned, received super- 
natural conception, and worshiped her Savior while 
he was yet a part of herself. Five Magi came from 
afar to attend the wonderful birth, and, as heralds, 
sung the first hymn of the nativity. A prophetess 
announced the divinity of the boy. An aged priest 
came to worship him with unloosed tongue. The 
young Gotama excelled all boys of his age in wisdom, 
and astonished aged pundits by his disputations, 
Arriving at manhood, he left his home and withdrew 
into the jungle, where he was tempted of Mara, the 
Evil One, and overcome. There he fasted four 
times seven days. ‘Coming from the meditation 
under the Bo-tree, he announces himself as divine, 
and the teacher to men, not only of Karma and 
Nirvana, but of the ‘‘ Noble Path of Salvation.” 
He sends out twelve apostles, of whom one, Ananda, 
the best beloved, isa John, andanother, Moggallama, 
a Peter. When at point of death, he announces to 
them that he will remain invisibly with them as a 
comforter. Centuries afterwards, the northern Bud- 
dhism of Thibet and China added strange ideas and 
forms to the simplicity of the early Buddhists of 
India and Ceylon. Like and not less than Catho- 
lics, they erected monasteries, which became rich 
and dominated the country; into their sacraments 
they introduced bells, rosaries, images, and holy wa- 
ter; held services in dead languages; had only shaven 
celibates as priests; resorted to shrines in pilgrimages; 
and had many grades of ecclesiastics, crowned by the 
grand Lama with a triple tiara, and holding the 
scepter of temporal power. 

Had not the author limited himself to the com- 
parative study of Buddhism with other religions, he 
must have pointed out the less numerous but more 
startling coincidences between the historical Christ 
and Krishna, the latest avatar of Vishnu, adding to 
this, doubtless, an equally conclusive argument that 
Christianity has not borrrowed its head from the 
elder Brahmanism. 

Mr. Rhys Davids finds all northern Buddhism so 
full of impurities coming from the outside, that he 
dismisses with few words the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Thibetan Buddhists, and, what is a little strange, 
omits any mention of the occult brethren of Thibet, 
who claim to guard tce-day the esoteric doctrines 
which, known only to the initiated few, have guided 
all the cults of Hindoostan, China, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome; and who have given out some evidence 
of the exercise of powers in nature, and such use of 
the elemental forces as.might seem to be almost 
miraculous. The Theosophic Society of the last 
few years pretends to be the intermediary between 
the Thibetan Occultists and the world, but has not 
yet sufficiently proved its claim. However this may 
be, it is known that the occult brotherhood, while 
professing to hold the central idea of all religions, 
and to have eliminated wholly that which is untrue 
in all, do retain more from Buddhism than from any 
other. 
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But the author finds, as all his readers will, some 
strong and significant analogies between Buddhism 
and what we are beginning to call the religion of 
humanity. Both deny a personal God and any Deity. 
Both reject animism, and hence any immortality of 
thesoul. Both point out the ‘‘ Noble Path,” begin- 
ning and ending in this life. Both seek through 
self-culture the highest potentiality for altruism. 
Both aim to make human lives just, wise, strong, and 
tender. The Buddhist, indeed, refuses to destroy or 
impair any life, even that of the insect. Both wor- 
ship the activities of benevolence. Both ‘‘ proclaim 
a salvation which each man can gain for himself and 
by himself, in this world, during this life, without 
the least reference to God or to gods, either 
great or small In no case is there, therefore, 
any future life in the Christian sense. At a man’s 
death nothing survives but the effect of his actions; 
and the good that he has done, though it lives 
after him, will redound, not to his own benefit, 
as we should call it, but to the benefit of generations 
yet unborn, between himself and whom there will 
be no consciousness of identity in any shape or way; 
as has been well pointed out by the Rev. Dr. Dods, 
in his interesting work entitled, ‘Mohammed Buddha 
and Christ.” This is the Buddhist analogue to the 
Positivist offset to personal annihilation so winningly 
presented by George Eliot: 


‘O, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues This is life to come!’”’ 

Recurring to Buddhism, the author eloquently 
says, what will apply to both: 

**To us this (religion) seems devoid of hope. Is 
it really so? Must we have a belief in some persona! 
happiness that we ourselves are to enjoy hereafter: 
Is it not enough to hope that our self-denial and our 
struggles will add to the happiness of others? Sure- 
ly, we have even a gain far beyond our deserts: for 
we receive more, infinitely more, than we can ever 
give. We inherit the result of the karma of the 
countless multitudes who have lived and died, who 
have struggled and suffered in the long ages of the 
past. And if we can sometimes catch a glimpse of 
the glories that certainly lie hid behind the veil of 
the infinite future, is not that enough, and more than 
enough, to fill our hearts with an abiding faith and 
hope stronger, deeper, truer than any selfishness can 
give? . . . . [donot know.” 

The prominent beauty of this book is the author’s 
very admirable statement of Arahatship or Nirvana, 
as he has disentangled the doctrine from its long 
misconception. But that final earthly state, the crown 





and end of life, comes only when Upadana; the desire 
for more life, becomes extinct in the Arahat. For us, 
we find in the Christian yearning for immortality a 
higher heaven than earth can supply, or cessation 
from misery impart. And even in the first stage be- 
fore death, we find in the exercise of ‘‘life, and that 
more abundantly,” a wider home for the soul than 
can be imagined in any Nirvana. Life and more 
life, the abounding life, the Upadana which the 
Buddhist would fain shake off, The P/conousia, 
as it has been fitly named and glowingly described 
by Professor Sill, in an esoteric paper, is the arena, 
sand though it be, wherein man exercises his highest 
potentialities into powers, and widens himself by 
every magnificent play of the soul. But with the 
end of active Pleonousia, the religion of humanity 
ends. And beyond that there is only one cult which 
holds out a worthy promise. It is not Mohamme- 
danism, with its sensual heaven. It can be only that 
faith which has as its consistent climax the shoreless 
abundance of a life in the spirit of which our fullest 
Pleonousia of life in the human soul is only the faint 
prototype. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD. By 
Cambridge: Moses King. 


Franklin 
1882. 


Johnson. 


The novelty of this little volume does not lie in 
its subject, for that has already been exhaustively 
considered and pronounced upon by many classes 
and conditions of the literary race. Neither is 
originality of treatment (borrowed or otherwise) a 
conspicuous characteristic of the author’s style and 
method. That feature, however, which attracts and 
holds the reader’s attention in gravely amused inter- 
est, from cover to cover, is what might be appropri- 
ately termed the Rip Van Winkle-ism of the book. 
The mazve and unaffected air with which’ its senti- 
ments, long-bearded, stiff of joint, and in old-time 
dress, appear upon our modern way, strikes one as 
being the most delicious bit of unconscious eccen- 
tricity seen or known this many a day. 

Arm in arm with this prim and prosey ‘‘ piosity ” 
of twenty years ago, they present themselves as with 
the very dew of adolescence upon their teaching, 
and in evident expectation of an awed welcome 
from uninstructed humanity. For the bestowal of 
such greeting, alas! the world has grown too sophisti- 
cated and too discerning. It believes, truly, in 
these things, but in more besides. It still has faith 
in duty, purpose, piety, and would find them in 
every true woman; but character-building in this 
advanced age supposes and includes the result of 
a thousand new-named influences unmentioned and 
unthought of by this kindly, old-fashioned gentle- 
man. Yet read and profit by what he says of 
‘little faults.” Smile over the ‘‘masculine 
woman,” and the pervading lavishness of quotation. 
Leave unturned not one of these simple and sincere- 
ly penned pages. 
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THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 
Green, M. A., LL. D. With maps. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1882. For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


By John Richard 


That this book was written by the author of “‘A 
Short History of the English People,” is in itself no 
ordinary recommendation. The subject of which it 
treats, however, calls for the exercise of powers that 
in Mr. Green’s earlier works have not been severely 
tried; as, for instance, the power of weaving several 
lines of obscure and complex facts into a clear and 
flowing narrative; wherefore, the success of the 
‘**Short History” is not necessarily a guaranty for 
the success of this. The task here attempted is one 
for which Macaulay, among English historians, was 
best fitted. The mastership of Macaulay consisted 
in the power to construct an attractive and easily 
comprehended narrative where numerous lines of 
facts were involved. But Mr. Green’s greatest 
skill lies in another direction; and it may perhaps 
be safely said that no other man who has written 
English history has shown equal ability to bring 
together the various phases of the intellectual life of 
the whole people, and to present a general view of 
the nation’s progress. But to attempt to gather up 
from the results of archzelogical research, and from 
the ancient chronicles, the vast multitude of the 
common-place details of the conquests, settlements, 
and early political vicissitudes of the Germanic 
tribes in England, to the final union of the petty 
kingdoms under Ecgberht; and to fashion this 
many-sided material into an attractive and living 
portraiture of the country and the people in this 
rude age, was an undertaking not exactly suited to 
the author’s best powers. Yet even in this part of 
the work the task is by no means indifferently per- 
formed, although at certain points the writer shows 
himself laboring to make interesting what in the 
very nature of the subject is devoid of general 
interest. The antiquarian, of course, has an absorb- 
ng interest in all the subjects, but for him the 
attraction of brilliant writing is superfluous. When, 
however, Mr. Green comes to deal with the affairs 
of the church, and with the intellectual life of early 
England, he is at his best; and of this part of the 
book nothing further need be said. He has here 
brought into deserved prominence the question of 
the character and influence of Irish Christianity in 
these early centuries, and of its rivalry with Roman 
Christianity. ‘‘The Celtic passion,” he says, ‘‘like 
the Celtic anarchy, stamped itself on Irish religion. 
There was something strangely picturesque in its 
asceticism, in its terrible penances, its life-long 
fasts, its sudden contrasts of wrath and pity, the 
sweetness and tenderness of its legends and hymns, 
the awful vindictiveness of its curses. But, in good 
as in ill, its type of moral conduct was utterly unlike 
that which Christianity elsewhere developed. It 
was wanting in moral earnestnsss, in the sense of 
human dignity, in self-command; it showed little 





power over the passions of anger and revenge; it 
recognized spiritual excellence in a rigid abstinence 
from sensual excess, and the repetition of countless 
hymns and countless litanies. But on the other 
hand, Ireland gave to Christianity a force, a pas- 
sionateness, a restless energy, such as it had never 
known before. It threw around it something of the 
grace, the witchery, the romance of the Irish temper. 
It colored even its tenderness with the peculiar 
pathos of the Celt The new Christian 
life soon beat too strongly to brook confinements 
within the borders of Ireland itself. Patrick had 
not been a century dead when Irish Christianity 
flung itself with a fiery zeal into battle with the 
mass of heathenism which was rolling in elsewhere 
upon the Christian world. Irish missionaries 
labored among the Picts of the Highlands, and 
among the Frisians of the northern seas. An Irish 
missionary, Columban, founded monasteries in Bur- 
gundy and the Apennines. The canton of St. Gall 
still commemorates in its name another Irish mis- 
sionary before whom the spirits of flood and fell fled 
wailing over the waters of the Lake of Constance. 
For a time it seemed as if the course of the world’s 
history was to be changed; as if the older Celtic 
race, that Roman and German had driven before 
them, had turned to the moral conquest of their con- 
querors; as if Celtic, and not Latin, Christianity 
was to mold the destinies of the churches of the 
West.” 


EUROPEAN BREEZES. By Marie J. Pitman (Mar- 
gery Deane). Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York: Chas. T. Dillingham. 1882. For sale in 
San Francisco by C. Beach. 


‘*European Breezes” is a pleasant, readable 
little book of continental travel—a book that bears 
upon its face the evidence of being what its ‘‘ Intro- 
duction ” avows it to be, a collection of private and 
newspaper letters. The writer shows all the judg- 
ment of a successful newspaper correspondent in her 
avoidance of guide-book information, of moralizing, 
of fine writing, and in her happy choice of such 
light incidents to narrate, customs to describe, and 
the like, as give the reader a realizing sense of many 
little things in continental life that he did not know 
before, however much he had read the literature of 
travel. It may seem to be the easiest thing in the 
world for a traveler to write the things people want 
to hear, for the process is merely to write what he 
would be interested to know himself if he were at 
home; yet, oddly enough, very few writers of for- 
eign letters do it—for print at least; most people 
write pretty good private letters from Europe. 

Mrs. Pitman gives a series of detached chapters, 
describing the Atlantic voyage, Hamburg, Wies- 
baden, Frankfort, Vienna, and Buda-Pest, with a 
little Switzerland, and some minor chapters thrown 
in. The bulk of the book, and its most interesting 
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element, is the description of the ways and customs 
of the Frankfort, Vienna, and Buda-Pest people, 
whose guest she was; their dress, cookery, kitchen 
and sleeping arrangements, their ideas of Americans, 
their cafes, theater-going, what is Bohemian in their 
eyes, and what admirable, and the like. The book 
is pretty well written, with a mild sense of humor 
that is excellent as long as the author merely repeats 
with appreciativeness, but without attempt at much 
effect, an amusing incident; but that degenerates 
into a slight silliness when she tries to be a little 
more humorous than her average. It is a book that 
it would be a waste of no one’s time to read; and 
that it would be a special loss to no one to omit 
reading. But any one who has a particular interest 
in Europe, either because he has been there, or 
expects to go there, or wants very much to go, or 
has friends there, or for any other reason cherishes 
Europe in his mind with that fond, peculiar feeling 
that is apt to attach to the name of Europe in an 
American’s mind—any such person will certainly 
take a good deal of pleasure in reading ‘‘ European 
Breezes.” 


ATLANTIS: The Antediluvian World. By Ignatius 
Donnelly. Illustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale in San Francisco by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 


No recent book of more startling scope than this 
has come under our notice. We do not know the 
writer, though his nationality may be suspected from 
a certain Celtic enthusiasm of argument and assump- 
tion; but if his hypothesis is established, he will 
rank with Columbus among the world-finders. He 
tells us that, 10000 B. C., a mighty, civilized nation 
flourished on a continent in mid-Atlantic, long since 
overwhelmed in some awful cataclysm and forgotten; 
whose topmost peaks are still seen in the Azores, and 
whose broad plateau is represented by the ‘‘ Dolphin 
Shoal” from one thousand to two thousand fath- 
oms under water. There was the biblical Eden, the 
cradle of the Aryan peoples. To this ‘‘great, origi- 
nal, broad-eyed race,” our author traces the various 
scattered strands of modern and ancient civilization. 
China and Mexico, India, ancient Ireland, the 
mound-builders, Egypt, and Phoenicia were all col- 
onized or instructed by the natives of ‘‘ Atlantis,” 
whose mariners, guided by the magnetic needle and 
armed with gunpowder, carried their palm-tree flag 
around the world. The book begins with the story 
told by Plato, in his ‘‘ Timacus,” which his ancestor, 
Solon the law-giver, is said to have learned two hun- 
dred years before from the Egyptian priests. That 
tradition describes a great nation which came forth 
out of tHe Atlantic Ocean, from an island in front of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. ‘‘The island was larger 
than Libya and Asia (minor) put together, and was 
the way to other islands, and from the islands you 
might pass through the whole of the opposite continent 





which surrounded the true ocean Now in the 
island of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful 
empire which had rule over the whole island and 
several others, as well as over parts of the continent; 
and besides these, they subjected the parts of Libya 
(Africa) as far as Egypt, and Europe as far as Tyr- 

i But afterward there occurred violent 
earthquakes and floods, and in a single day and night 
of rain the island of Atlantis disappeared, and was 
sunk beneath the sea.” The tradition goes on to state 
that Egypt was colonized by Atlantis about 9000 
B. C., and Athens about one thousand years earlier, 
and gives a circumstantial account of the geography, 
religion, and customs of the Atlantic people. Taking 
for his text this story, which has hitherto been con- 
sidered an elaborate fable, Mr. Donnelly endeavors 
to show from other sources its probability. He has 
gone through a vast amount of heterogeneous read- 
ing in search of material, but his citations are of very 
unequal authority, and his conclusions not always 
logical. He dilutes his argument too much with 
weak and inconclusive remarks which tend to dis- 
credit his really strong points. To quote Cosmos, 
a ninth century monk, for geography, or Suides, an 
eleventh century Greek, for traditions of Adam; to re- 
construct from the puerilities of Greek mythology a 
national history of Atlantis, in which the gods are 
monarchs, the Titans rebellious princes of the flood, 
Minerva a foundling, Jove’s thunderboldts gun- 
powder, and sea-monsters men-of-war—are some of 
our author’s peculiarities. Of course it is impossible 
in the limits of this review to consider the strength 
of his positions singly. We may summarize, as some 
of the main arguments in support of his theory: the 
geological evidence that an Atlantic continent exist- 
ed at least as late as paleozoic times, from whose 
detritus the east coast of America was built; the 
skeleton of such a continent shown by the ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger” soundings about the Azores; the possibility 
of its submergence by earthquake; the almost world- 
wide traditions of a deluge, and opening of the 
‘*fountains of the deep,” in substantially similar 
terms, including the Genesis account; the fact that 
European and Asiatic nations traced their origin 
from the western sea, and the Mexicans theirs from 
the East; the similarity of certain Mexican customs 
to those of the Egyptians, Hindoos, and others, 
such as circumcision, preserving the dead by em- 
balming, building pyramids foursquare to the cardi- 
nal points; the use of similar arches, modes of 
architecture, bricks, glassware, and porcelain; the 
depicting on Central American monuments of palm 
trees, crosses, double-spirals, bearded men, and 
what Mr. Donnelly fondly conceives to be elephants, 
some of which objects are foreign to the country, 
and all found in the antiquities of the old world. 
His parallel between certain letters of the Maya 
alphabet of Mexico and the corresponding Egyp- 
tian and Phenician characters is certainly startling; 
and indeed, his whole philological chapter gives food 
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for thought. Then the theory solves standing 
archeological puzzles so conveniently. The ab- 
sence of the-cepper age in Europe, between the 
stone age and the bronze, and the similarity of all 
ancient European bronzes, with their devices, pre- 
sents no difficulty when we assume that the com- 
merce of Atlantis brought to the ruder natives of the 
west of Europe bronze implements made, perhaps, of 
copper from the ancient mines of Lake Superior. 
* The origin of the Celtic race, last to leave the Aryan 
stock, as their language shows, yet outstripping all 
their elder brothers in the rush for the western seas— 
how simple if we imagine them coming from the 
seas themselves to meet their kindred tribes who 
have made the circuit through Asia. The source of 
ancient Irish civilization, or of that greater enigma, 
the wisdom of Egypt, full grown and ancient at the 
dawn of history; the ultimate source of all modern 
knowledge, its own traditions declaring it to be 
sprung from Atlantis, and endowed by the present 
state with all its acquirements; the very inkling of a 








transatlantic continent shown in Plato’s story— 
Atlantis explains them all. There was the matrix 
of the world. On that lost continent ‘was struck out 
the magic spark which changed a brute into a man; 
there for unknown ages struggled the world’s first 
and greatest inventors; ‘‘there grew the arts of war 
and peace”: until—the greatest people the world 
ever saw—they were sunk in one night of horror, 
bequeathing to mankind the results of their toil. 
How gladly would we welcome the certainty of such 
a history; but we suspect that Mr. Donnelly, though 
deeply convinced himself, must submit to the Scotch 
verdict of ‘‘not proven.” His book is deeply inter- 
esting, and no one will say that its proposition is 
not among the possibilities. As he forcibly says: 
‘* A single engraved tablet dredged up from Plato’s 
Island would be worth more to science, would more 
strike the imagination of mankind, than all the gold 
of Peru, all the monuments of Egypt, and all the 
terra-cotta fragments gathered from the great libraries 
of Chaldea.” But we prefer to wait for the tablet. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


DIPS AND SPURS BY LOCK MELONE. 


SLEEPING-CARS. 


I have recently been traveling. Traveled on a 
palace sleeping-car and a pass. 

The berths in a sleeping-car are placed on each 
side of the car, in sections, and in two tiers, making 
an upper and a lower berth. These are not intended, 
respectively, for the upper and lower classes of so- 
ciety. For an editor may be in the upper berth 
while a millionaire is in the lower. 

The car is in charge of a porter. His principal 
business is to keep the double-sashed windows down, 
and the doors and ventilators closed, so that no air 
can get in. The Palace Car Company doesn’t fur- 
nish air. The porter walks through the car occasion- 
ally, to see that there is no atmosphere lingering in 
it. 

The company charges you from $1.50 to $4 a 
night for a berth, depending on the road you are 
traveling on. You furnish your own air. A passen- 
ger has to be vigilant, untiring, and be up late and 
get up early, and be watchful through the night, in 
order to get $4 worth of sleep. 

Once I took a train on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, Texas division, and paid $3 for a berth. The 
afternoon wore away. The chickens along the line 
began to go to roost, the porter lighted the lamps. 
Night drew her.sable mantle over the earth and but- 





toned it. I retired; and, listening to the lullaby of 


the sleeping-car, was almost asleep, when the train 
came toa washout. It couldn’t pass it. The pas- 
sengers were told to get out and go over to the other 
side of the washout, which we did as best we could. 
We waited on that side, in the open air, for a 
train to come for us. All night long I stood on the 
brink of that washout, and yawned, and yawned, 
though I had had $3 worth of sleep. I knew it, be- 
cause I had paid for it. I suggested to myself in my 
thoughts, that I had slept to the value of $3, and 
that the yawning was uncalled for; but my mouth 
continued to open at an angle of more than 180 de- 
grees, even until morning silently disrobed the world 
of its night-shirt. 

The upper berth has no particular advantages over 
the lower; nor the lower over the upper, as to that 
matter. In case of a collision, the man in the upper 
berth might get to heaven first; but only by about 
two feet. Which is not a matter of much moment. 
I wouldn’t mind going in ten feet behind another 
fellow. Would rather be a mile behind than to miss. 

If the upper and lower berth passengers were both 
sinners, the lower-berth man, in case of collision and 
death, would strike brimstone first; but the upper- 
berth man would probably not grumble at that. 

Should a sleeper fall out of the upper berth, he 
would have farther to fall than from the lower; and 
he would fall hard, too, as there is no air to buoy 
him up while engaged in falling. The car being an 
exhausted receiver. While, on the other hand, as 
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berths have been known to break down, the lower- 
berth man might sometime, when there was a very 
fat man sleeping above, get to dreaming that he was 
mashed, and wake up to find it a terrible, flat real- 
ity. 

‘Selig is not so bad on a sleeping-car as it ordi- 
narily is. There not being a sufficiency of wind to 
run the snoring-mill to its full capacity. 

When you wish to retire, you can undress or not, 
as suits the bent of your genius. But if you undress, 
that is, very fully, you take chances in case of a 
smash-up of being ushered into company not very 
well fixed up. 

You can disrobe after getting in your berth, or 
stand up between the curtains and the berth and do 
so. There are curtains hung in front of the berths. 
They are supposed to be capable of being closed, 
but this is a sleeping-car romance. You can’t depend 
onthem. They may part, as you stand inside, and 
display you in the chaste glory of white clothes. 
Not so very white, either, if you have been traveling 
for some time. 

The space in which you have to undress is so 
wholly inadequate to the rapid slinging off of gar- 
ments that you hardly know how to proceed. You 
don’t know whether to take off your vest first or your 
suspenders. I am speaking of my experiences as 
a gentleman. I never traveled as a lady. Ifa 
man does:not wear suspenders that simplifies the 
situation. Though I wear suspenders. Don’t choke 
myself around the waist, and have my digestive ap- 
paratus longing for the freedom of being outside. 
One has no idea what an extensive wardrobe he has 
until he gets his garments all off and tries to find a 
place to put them. 

There is no way of distinguishing your berth, if 
you once get away from it. For instance, if you 
should go out on the platform to get a night’s supply 
of air. It is true, your hat is hung on your hook 
when you retire, but it may be shaken ‘off and hung 
on somebody else’s hook. The only proper way to 
proceed, when you can’t distinguish your berth, is to 
take an umbrella and punch into the one you believe 
is yours, to see if anybody is in there. If there 
should be some one in it, he will generally have the 
kindness to inform you of that fact. 

Passengers are not allowed to sleep with their legs 
stretched out across the aisle. The company rigidly 
enforce this rule. To so sleep would impede the 
circulation of the porter. His comfort and conve- 
nience is the first consideration on a sleeping-car. 
If one be short he has no occasion to transgress this 
rule; but if he be long, he has to sleep in spirals, like 
unto the coiled gracefulness of the watch-spring. 

The berth has a great deal of fun shaking you; as 
if you had ever done anything to it. You may be 
lying on you right side, and just dropping off to sleep, 
when it will flop you over on your back. Then you 
try it on your left side, and as you begin to dream, 
it flops you over on your bosom, 











At the end of the road you have to pay the porter 
something for keeping the air out of the car. You 
pay him fifty cents, or a dollar, or more, owing to 
how well you think he has kept it out. 


MASSACHUSETTS PRODUCTIONS. 


Massachusetts is a grand old commonwealth. 
Since the foundation of our government, she has 
led in ideas, led in literature, led in codfish. 
She has crammed her ideas and school-books down 
the throats of the American people, and her codfish 
down the throat of the world. What the world ever 
did to Massachusetts to cause her to do the latter, I 
don’t know. 

Massachusetts has also produced the Adamses, 
Plymouth Rock, Ben Butler, and Henry James, Jr.; 
and she has a mule in Boston forty-four years old. 
I got this information from the Commissioner of 
Mules for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
That is, as to the mule. The mule official’s duties 
are too onerous to look after Plymouth Rock, Henry 
James, Jr., and so on. 

The office of Commissioner of Mules was not 
created with a view to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of mules. The mule doesn’t need to be amelio- 
rated. He ameliorates his own condition whenever 
any one gets close to him. 

The forty-four-year-old mule in question is of 
old Puritan stock. For this reason the people 
of Boston are justly proud of him. It has not 
been certainly established that his ancestors land- 
ed on Plymouth Rock, but he has landed many 
a man on his back—the man’s back; for if any 
body ever got on the mule’s back, he only retains a 
confused remembrance of having done so; the get- 
ting off appearing of larger proportions, and more 
realistic, and fuller of actuality than the getting on. 

That belief in the largeness of individual liberty 
which is characteristic of the Puritan strain of blood 
belongs also to him. The people of Boston believe 
in freedom of thought; this mule believes in freedom 
of heels. 

He has the iron will and unswerving purpose of 
the Puritan. He possesses, too, Boston thorough- 
ness. If he kicks a man, and there remains any 
doubt in his mind whether he has kicked him 
enough, he kicks him again. 

He has led a steady, useful life, seemingly content 
to build himself up in the world—that is, Boston— 
little by little. His life, upon the whole, has been 
smooth and even, except in some instances wherein 
his hind legs have got higher than his front ones. 

He is a Unitarian; he believes in one—that’s him- 
self. 

He shows age, of course, but his ain continues 
steady ; and enormously accurate. He has outlived 
a generation of mankind. He has seen people come 
into the world, grow up, end their careers, and pass 
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away. 
self. 
He has one regret, however, in his old age; that 
is, that he has lived a bachelor. He is lonely now, 
having no family ties. When he comes home at 
night from a long day of hard kicking, he finds no little 
grandmules to pet and fondle. Feeling his loneli- 
ness once in the wide, wide world, and noticing a 
little boy just behind him, and observing that the 
boy was bright-eyed and handsome, he took him to 
raise. Raised him with widespread suddenness, 
with the first caress. The little boy wasn’t able to 
be caressed any more. Lock MELONE. 


Has ended the careers of a good many him- 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
(WRITTEN AUG. 14TH, 1880.) 
Thine is the pen to rouse man’s nobler thought, 
And lift his spirit far o’er things of earth; 
Life's higher, better lessons thou hast taught, 
In all thy lines of sadness or of mirth. 


Thy songs come freely from thy heart's deep cells, 
And soothingly their tones fall on mine ear; 

Each fresh outpouring some new moral tells, 
Awak'ning sentiments I most revere. 


When worn with toil and life’s o’erwhelming care, 
In listening to thy voice my soul finds rest; 

Thy melodies breathe murm'rings of a prayer 
That strikes a chord responsive in my breast. 


Thy name is written on fair virtue’s scroll; 
Upon thy works, well done, she looks with pride: 
She sees in them the pure thoughts of thy soul 
O’erflowing all like ocean's rising tide. 


Sing on, then, in thy sweetest, clearest strain! 
Thy songs shall fill the land, from sea to sea; 

And, ling’ring long, its echo will remain, 
Preserved by time until eternity. 


CARL F. ROSECRANS. 


Douglas Jerrold was as famous for his wit as 
Dickens for his humor or Thackeray for his satire. 
He belongs to the same period, and was well known 
in England as a contributor to the early numbers of 
‘Punch,” and as the author of a half-dozen very 
successful comedies. His popularity in this country 
rests upon that famous production, ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle’s 
Curtain-Lectures,” which has always been a favorite 
with the American public. His other works are 
inferior in interest, but are marked by the same 
ready wit. ‘‘ Bubbles of the Day” is considered 
the best of his plays. After his death, in 1857, his 
son collected a number of those bright sayings for 
which Jerrold was noted, and published them, to- 
gether with some amusing anecdotes of his life, in a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold’s Wit.” The fol- 
lowing extracts may serve as an example of the style 
of the work. 





A gentleman waited upon Jerrold one morning, to 
enlist his sympathy in behalf of a mutual friend who 
was in want of a round sum of money. But this 
mutual friend had already sent his hat about among 
his literary brethren on more than one occasion. 
Mr. ——’s hat was becoming an institution; and the 
friends were grieved at the indelicacy of the proceed- 
ing. Onthe occasion to which we now refer, the 
bearer of the hat was received by Jerrold with evi- 
dent dissatisfaction. 

‘* Well,” said Jerrold, ‘‘ how much does 
this time ?” 

** Why just a four and two naughts will, I think, 
put him straight,” the bearer of the hat replied. 

Jerrold: ‘* Well, put me down for one of the 
naughts,” 


want 


Albert Smith once wrote an article in ‘‘ Black- 
wood,” signed ‘“‘A.S.” ‘* Tut,” said Jerrold, on 
reading the initials, ‘‘what a pity Smith will tell 
only two-thirds of the truth.” 

A girl, proud of her father’s wealth, and shrewdly 
counting up the measure of its power, declared 
once to Jerrold that she had made up her mind to 
marry a lord. But time wore on, and still no lord 
made even a nibble at the hook baited with bank- 
notes. The girl began to feel nervous; and still 
time’s hour-glass dribbled, in no way impeded by 
the poor girl’s rapid progress towards thirty. At 
last, the soured woman became religious. ‘‘Ah!” 
said Jerrold, ‘‘as the lord would not come to her, 
she has gone to the Lord.” 


A man can do without his own approbation in 
much society, but he must make great exertions to 
gain it when he is alone; without it, solitude is not 
to be endured.—S. S. 


They say love’s like the measles—all the worse 
when it comes late in life.—Douglas Ferrold. 


MEROPE MORTALI NUPSIT 


With what a loving tenderness the night 
Enfolds the tired world. The fitful breeze 
Goes singing lullabies among the trees, 

And all the sky is netted with the light 

Of golden stars. Amid the clusters bright, 

I see my stately sister Pleiades : 

They float forever bathed in heavenly ease, 
Unmoved by love, or fear, or death, or sight 
Of suffering men that turn their eager eyes 

Towards hights still unattainable, of wrong 
Triumphant over right, or sacred lies. 

And yet I pity all the gods above; 

For who in all that selfish, soulless throng 
Can know the mystery of life and love? 

E. C. SANFORD. 
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Use the Spool and Embroidery Silk 


MADE BY 


The only Silk made on the Pacific Coast 





BBTA BLISS MED 1852. 


THE PIONEER PIANO HOUSE 


WoopwWoRTH, SCHELL & Co. 
wa tee dalina £ monthly pay LA NO ORGAN Scere Satire iene: 


in monthly payments on Organs. Do not fail to avail yourself of this offer. 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated Henry F. Miller Pianos, of Boston ; Grovesteen & Fuller 
Pianos, of New York ; and Taylor & Farley’s Organs. 


CALL AND EXAMINE AT THE WAREROOMS, 


105 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





ie Catalogue or Price List sent free on application. 


J. B. CURTIS, MANAGER. 





gas STARKEY & | PALEN'S e 


COMPouNo-“oxycel’ 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 


New treatment 


FOR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
DYSPEPSIA, CATARRH, HEADACHE, DEBILI- 
TY, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, and all chronic 
and Nervous Disorders. Prepared by Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, Philadelphia, Pa. It is taken 


BY INHALATION, 


And acts directly upon the great nervous and organic 
centers, and cures by a natural of revitalization. 
Packages sent by express ready for immediate 


USE AT HOME. 


m@ ‘‘HEALTH AND LIFE,” a quarterly journal 
of cases and cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment and a TREATISE ON COMPOUND OXYGEN, giving 
the history of this new discovery, and a large record of 
most remarkable cures, will be sent free to eal who ask 
for them. Address the DRS. STARKEY 
& PALEN, ie ix beees Girard Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or H, E. MATHEWS, 606 Montgomery St., San 

» Cal, pbk sd can be procured both son 
mation and supplies, 





Wigorit Powde, 


Experience and Use have Proved for the 
Vigorit Powder : 


First—That it is safer for benapert and handling than any 
other Nitro-Glycerine Powder made . d 


pang ht Ha with an equal a power it is very tree 
Third—That it is much less affected by being frozen. 


Fourth—That it can be tightly tamped without risk of 
explosivn. 


The Risks of Accident will be Very 
Greatly Lessened, 
If not altogether overcome, by a general use of this Powder in 
the Mines. 


ea” The VIGORIT POWDER COMPANY manufacture 
on the most approved scientific eS THREE grades of 
Ponies, known as Nos. 1, 2 and 3 respecti — for the 
different classes of blasting, and warranted superior to any 
Powder in use. The prices for Vigorit will be the same as are 
asked for the corresponding ove of Giant and Hercules. 
S7 Best quality of Fuse, and Single, Double and Triple 
Force Caps y= at eer rates. . 
Send for et showing methods of testing the 
Powders, their relative strength, safety, 
scientific inguiry or actual use 


‘CALIFORNIA VIGORIT POWDER CO. 
ENGLISH &:* WRIGHT, Agents, 
327 PINE STREET, San Francisco 
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LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
323 & 325 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


QUEEN LAWN MOWERS, 
KINC LAWN MOWERS, 


Easiest Running in use. 


Blymyer Church, School am Fire Bells, 
SUGAR CANE MILLS, an 
COOEK’S EVAPORATORS. 
Please send for Circulars. 
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GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY, 


Hereafter to be known as 


HOPKINS ACADEMY, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, PRINCIPAL. 
Receives boys and young inen. Fits for college and for 


practical business life. Send for circulars. 
S&F The next term opens July 18th, 1882. 


me GHICKERING 
PIANO 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Before buying elsewhere, write for circular 
and price list to 


CHICKERINCGC & SONS, 
CHICKERING HALL, MANUFACTORY, 
130 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 











Ss. W. SHAW, 


PORTRAIT PAINTER 


1420 SUTTER ST., ROOM 73. 
Take the Elevator. 





= IMPROVED MECHANICAL TELEPHONES. 


(Patented.} NEW 


AMPLIFYING TELEPHONES. 
For Private Lines. 


The latest and best. Pat- 
ented April 26, 1881. These 
new instruments embody re- 
cent and important improve- 
ments. They excel in clear- 
ness and volume of tone. The 
only durable and reliable sub- 
stitute for the Electric Tele- 

hone. Highly commended 

y business men. Work 2 
miles. Price, $10 per set. 
~ Steel Wire, 5 cts. per 


a7” These new i cesteen are unquestionably the best o: 


tra! 
Atwater Building, Cleveland, O |Mention CaLirornian.] 


f their claas. 
ted Circulars and numerous Testimonials faom our patrons sent FREE on application. 


IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES. 


Excellent for short lines. 
They work finely and are 
the best instruments for 
the price now made. 
gant Ebony Enamel. 
tiful Metallic Base. 
tended for practical busi- 
ness purposes; durable and 
efficient. None better for i 
short lines. They are con- 
structed on correct scientific principles. Do not confound 
them with amateur imitations. Price, per set, $5.00. 
Galvanic wire, 3 cents per rod, 


[Patented.] 


Beware of imitations and infringements. Illus 


Address, HOLOOMB & CO., 





FOR FULL VALUE 


PATRONIZE 


Ne COM 
A are 


Corner Clay & Sansome Sts, 
GOUD WORK - LOW PRICES. 


H. S: Crocxer & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SACRAMENTO, 
Importers and Wholesale 


STATIONERS. PRINTERS, 
Lithographers, Bookbinders and 


BLANK Book MANUFACTURERS. 
Novelties in 


STATIONERY AND FINE GOODS. 
An Elegant Assortment of 
Illuminated Correspondence Cards, Fine he wey with 
Envelopes to match, Correspondence Cabinets in Plush and 
Satin. Visiting Cards, Menu, Dance i rer and 
ndence Cards, Plain and Decorated. 


H. S. CROCKER & CO, 





215, 217 & 219 Bush St., San Francisco. 
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Ww. W. MONTAGUE & CO. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


TILES! TILES! TILES! 


For Flooring, Hearths, Mantels and Wall Decorations I10, 112, 114, 116 and 118 Battery Street. 


W. E, CHAMBERLAIN & T. A. ROBINSON, Proprietors. 





320 SAN FRANCISCO). 
LIFE SCHOLARSHIPS. 870. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THOMAS PRICE'S 


ASSAY OFFICE AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


524 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 





Careful Analyses made of Ores, Metals, Soils, Waters, Industrial Products, Foods, Medicines and Poisons 
: Consultations on Chemical and Metallurgical Questions. 


HERRMANN, THE HATTER! 228m" 


| Selld for Wlustrated Catalogue 


Takes first rank for thor- } ; 
SACKETT | 22252 |CHARLES R. ALLEN 
teachers; also for home bd 
(FOR BOyYs) | ere. EEC Wholesale . Order for House 
BUSINESS, OLASSIOAL | and Retail 60 AL or Office by 
§ CHO 0 L — Dealer in Telephone 308. 
en Agent Pittsburg Coal Mining Company. 


The next term commences July 16, 1882. Send for catalogue to . 
D. P. SACKETT, A. M., Principal, Oakland, Cal. 118 and 120 Beale Street, San Francisco. 
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In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


TH] Soe a 


pera 4 copies in Public 
any other series. 


BEST "igs er hast 
It is the the best practioal English Dic Dletionary 17 AND 19 FREMONT St., San Francisco. 
@:O6. MERRIAM ACO. Pul're Springheld, Mace, AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL'S FILES. 
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GIRARD 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHED ON THIS COAST IN 1853. 


CAPITAL, $300,000.00. 


A.S. GILLETT, President. 
HUTCHINSON & MANN, - - - 


J. B. ALVORD, Vice-President. 


ASSETS, $1,170,000.00. 


J. B. ALLEN, Acting Secretary. 
- General Agents for the Pacific Coast. 


322 and 324 California Street and 302 and 304 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Rumson 1 Nurseries. 


a —4 ig pe Catalogue. Sacaigtive 
and veryinstructive. Free to all tee 


B. B. HANUE, Agt., Bed Bank, 


r eck can be made in any lo ty 
Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
fre. G. W. INGRAHAM & CQO.,, Boston, Mass. 


0 HOME TESTIMONIALS from cures ot Nervous Debility 
100 Rheumatism, Blood, Kidneys. A apecaly by Dr, 
TLER, 909 Walnut St.. Philadelphia. Sent bv mail free. 


Can now grasp a fortune. Outht worth 
AGENTS s free. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 


Sarct a — ~ - 


ney Com- 


Saenta. cured » bottle. 


TO LADIES ONLY! 


We willsend 1 Reantiful Silver-plated Butter Knife ; 1 
Beautiful Sil ot ae Sagar Shell i 1 book, * Language 
of the Flowers ;” 56 pieves full size Voral Musie, wiih 
Piano accompaniment, retailfrom 25 to 50 cents each at 
ftores; and a beautiful Mustrated Magazine, three month, 
post- -paid if 16 three-cent stamps ace sent to pay pe*tage 
apd packing expenses, Address 


BR. G. RIDNOUT & CO., Publishers, 10 Barelay St. 


tation, ma’ 
**Buchu saiba.” st 


N.Y. 











Beatty's Parlor Organs 


A NEW _AND EFFECTIVE ACT al IN A 
VERY POPULAR CAS 


5 00 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows: 2 Sets of — 1-2 Octaves each, 


| ame < 


lars. Bet pow erful 16 ft. 
Sub-Bass, 1 Set of pt 1 Bet of Voix Ce- 
lo, These are all of the celebrated 

GOLD TONGUE REEDS, whose pure limpid 
tone is producing such a revolution among Cabinet 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 
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Vox Humana, (8) Piccolo, (9) 

Vielina¢ 10) yond ubilante. (11) Vox Argen- 

tina, (12)A©olian, (13) Echo, “7 ulciana, (15) 

Clarionet. (16) Vox Celeste, (17) Coupler Har- 

ince Stop, (18) gad vane a Grand Organ 

(20) Fren lo, (21) Right 

Stop, .(22)Grana ‘Capen Knee Swell 
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ae 


are 
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any other manufactu case is an ex- 
tremely lar style and is solid and rich, 
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Soon MUSIC, 
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$; j bed mts on Test Trial, satis- 
faction Guaranteed, Money Retenaed if un- 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION ; RELIEVES LASSI- 
TUDE, ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, EX. 
CITEMENT OR EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND GIVES 
RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY. IT IS THE 
ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CONSUMPTION. 

1T GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN, 
PREVENTS FRETFULNESS, AND GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP. IT GIVES A BETTER DIs- 
POSITION TO INFANTs AND CHILDREN, AS IT PROMOTES GOUD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND 
BODY. ebysicians have prescribed 500,000 Packages. For Sale by Druggists, or 


by Mail, $1. 
soa F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


LICK HOUSE 


The only First-Class Hotel in San Francisco 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Elegantly Furnished Rooms. First-Class Restaurant, under the Supervision of an 
Experienced and Skillful Caterer. 


WM. F. HARRISON, MANnaceEr. 


Parker's PARKER iMA'LUS FLORESTON | 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake. and many ofthe best medi- 


HairBalsam Cines known are here combined :nto a nedici# of such va. COLOGNE . 
The Best, Cleanest & 
Most Hair 




















ried powers, as to make it the greatest Blood Punfier and 
The Best Health and Strength Restorer Ever Used A delicate and exquisitely frag- 
i. Complaints of Women. and diseases of the Stom ence ecetting with exceptionally 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys, and 1s enur-ty There is paar el like it. Look 
diffcrent from Bitters, Ginger Essences, and other Tonics | for signature of HISCOX & CO. on 
as it never intoxicates. soc. and $1 sizes. each bottle. 
Hiscox & Co.. Chem’ RY. saving bu 1 size 25 and 9& cents. 




















FELICIOUS CIGARETTES! uvicniate'sss. 


UNRIVALLED FOR PURITY. 


FRAGRANT VANITY FAIR, THREE KINGS, and NEW VANITY FAIR. 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTAL 
55 soncs- 99 pieces, 2c. 


size cnn music Bo’ OKS cont contains 55 completo pieces each oon or a Us ik Fup L music 


Md trauss, Coote, Lange, 

Lichner, Molley, Marzials, Sullivan Adame: A pout 25 other welleuree "8 
embraces h Chorus, Ballads. Ballads, Gomie, pera Son: ngs, Waltzes, Gal Polkas, cone Sg 

etc... eed aan will give satisfaction. — th boatkeiven are meaty a ws poe | m bandeome 9 cones, they. 

will’ — 4-1 piano, and afford happy hours to persons fon ‘Beou 

Bly coven och, stamps oF bowh-twelve acl. stamps. Address, RIDEOUT & CO., 16 Bercy diye Y 
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ENTERPRISE APPRECIATED ! 


THE INSATS KIOKU 


OF THE 


Japanese Government, and Japan’s Greatest Living 


Artist OZAWA, 


Have appointed ICHTI BAN their special 
representative in the United States for the 


sale of their ART PRODUCTIONS. 


ICHI BAN. 


22 GEARY STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE GREAT FREE SALE EXHIBITION OF 


ICHI BAN, 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


22 Geary Street, S. F. 
The Californian is printed with Shattuck & Fletcher Ink. 





DON’T DIE in the house. Ask Druggists for ‘‘ Rough 


on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels. 


15 cents. 
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NAPA SOD 





Napa 
Napa 
faa 
Napa 
Napa 
Napa 
Napa 
Napa 


Napa 


faa 


As a Table Water, or 
beverage by itself, or 
mixed with liquor, it 
is most palatable and 
popular, being clear, 
~ ron © and of a 
pleasant taste, as well 
as being a Ki en appe- 
tizer, Universally re- 
commended by the 
Medical Faculty, and 
being besides, a pure, 
healthy drink, invig- 
orating tonic, and re- 
freshing beverage, it 
has been ae 
used, and with uni- 
Versal success, as a 
cure for Heart, Liver 
and Kidney diseases, 
Indigestion, General 
Debility and Nervous 
Prostration. It is the 
greatest corrective ev- 
er discovered for ex- 
cessive drinking or 
eating. In cases of 
Emaciation and De- 
bilit, an increased 
nutrition of the body 
is the result of the 
use of this Water. Its 
components are so 
erssetly united by 
Hap ae a for a 
ealth-giving, grate- 
ful beverage this Wa- 
ter surpasses any oth- 
er mineral water in 
use, A Napa Soda 
Lemonade is the per- 
fection of luxurious 
drink for the old or 
male or fe- 


bottled and sold just 
as it flows, pure and 
unadulterated from 
Nature’s Laboratory, 
with all hersparkling 
freshness still upon 
it. Correr & Pearson, 

Agents San Francisco,Cal. 

1l Drumm Street. 
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DANICHEFF KID GLOVES. 


TO ORDER. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. 
Gloves put on in 
the Store. 


Largest and most 
varied stock of La- 
dies’, Gents’ and 
Children’s Gloves 
and Gauntlets toy 
be found: in the 
city. 


SPECIALTIES: 


Kid Gloves from 
two to twenty-five 
buttons, lace finish, 
Embroidered Mon- 
ogram, Amazons 
and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 


ROBERT C. CLARK. 
Factory, 114 Post St., San Francisco, bet. Kearny and Dupont. 





a 
OP THE AGE | EXAMINE 


Send for Circular or Price List to 


J. W. EVANS, 


29 POST STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Have your “Californian” Bound. 





The publishers will bind THE CALIFORNIAN for seventy-five cents per volume. 


back, ten cents additional. 


. 


Name in gilt letters on 


Send twenty-five cents extra for return postage on each volume if you live out of San 


Francisco. Do not forget to enclose your name and address. 


aa BOUND VOLUMES, $2.75. 


BACK NUMBERS SUPPLIED. 





Reeds, $90 
contains 10 full sets 
¢ Plates right Bellows, Scat 1 
OWS, 

paacierenans! Pocket ¢ for 3 nt tBtop Action, and 

en Pp on, & 

NEW AND NOVEL eR EEDBO patented, 
ORMOUS SUCCESS, falee » ath 

Factory workin 

hts at NIGHT to fill orders 


Boxed, Deli 
' Cars ‘here, Stool, — | y= 


re, excursion on Washington 
is routes rom arriving a a ,oee 330 or rf ™m. same yday(for 
Crate Boston, &c., se0 
< creuinr)tallowed foome. 
Feeee < alite attendanis meetsall A trains. 
Other p. Pianofortes $125 to $1600. 
I illustrated Catalogue hess Address or call upon 


DANIEL FP: BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 











TELL YOUR FRIENDS about THE CALIFORNIAN, 
Get them to subscribe. 


ARE YOU BUYING THE CALIFORNIAN from month 
to month? Send in your name as a regular sub- 
scriber. 


HAVE YOU LEISURE to get up a club. Write to 
THE CALIFORNIAN and get the benefit of a liberal 
commission. 


EVERY NEWSDEALER on the Pacific Coast has 
THE CALIFORNIAN for sale. 


SEND THE CALIFORNIAN to your friends in the 
East after you have read it. 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1.00 





D. HICKS @ CoO. 


THE LEADING 


BOOKBINDERS 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Particular attention given to Elegant Bindings, Full 
Morocco and Antique styles. 

Music, Magazines, etc., bound to any desired pattern in 
the best and strongest style. 





ENGRAVING, 
PRINTING, 
BINDING. 


We have now completed Arrangements 
to do First-Class Work in above Lines. 


We desiré to call especial attention to our 


BUREAU OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 


Superior Workmanship and Reasonable 
Prices Guaranteed. 


Tue CaLiFoRNIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


840 California St., San Francisco. 
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NEW BOOKS 





DARE. 
By Mary W. Glasoock. (Cloth, $1.25, 2nd Edition.) 


‘“The book has feminine dash about it.’’— Atlantic 
Monthly. 


“Well wrought out, in love, pathos, and pity. 
The tale is quite free from exaggeration, and leaves 
an impression of reality on the mind like an actual 
experience. The volume is neat and prettily 
gotten up. As a California production, and the 
work of a prominent Oakland lady, it will find 
many readers and admirers.’’—San José Mercury. 


CALIFORNIAN VERSES. 
By Chas, H. Phelps. (Cloth, $1,) 


‘‘Mr. Charles H. Phelps, editor of Tur Caniror- 
NIAN, has wriften many striking poems, which have 
appeared from time to.time in the pages of his 
magazine. He now issues them in a collected form, 
under the heading of ‘Californian Verses.’ Mr. 
Phelps is particularly happy in some characteris- 
tics, He displays an artistic deftness in handling 
a pleasing succession of short verses (we mean ver- 
ses not stanzas) with rhythmical facility. The ‘Cal- 
ifornian Cradle Song’ is an instance of this. His 
poems possess a strong local flavor. One of the 
daintiest specimens is the ‘Cradle Song,’ of which 
we have spoken. It is characterized by a most re- 
freshing simplicity and naturalness, which is marr- 
ed only by the forced alliteration of the opening 
phrases. * Yuma’ has already been much admir- 
ed by the reading public, and needs no comment 
upon its descriptive fidelity.”’—Argonaut. 

“These poetic fancies are full of the fire of our 
electric life, and shadow forth pathos, sublimity, 
sentimentality and love. We think ‘ The Bride of 
—. is the gem of the collection.’’—S. F. 

ost. 





A PERFECT DAY. 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By Ina D, Coclbrith. 

(By arrangement with Miss Coolbrith the control of this vol- 
ume has now passed into our hands, and in placing it upon 
the market we have reduced the price from $2 to $1.50.) 
“ Pure in sentiment and pleasant in rhythm, more 

sad than glad, and will find an echo in many hearts 

who have passed through shadows as well as sun- 
shine.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

**She is a passionate lover of Nature, and felic- 
itously interprets its moods. The fresh winds of 
Spring, the Summer grasses and flowers, and the 
rough storms of Winter, alike have their fascina- 
tions for her, and furnish her with inspiration.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

“The keynote of the little poem—‘ A Perfect 
Day ’—is that of nearly the whole volume : a ten- 
der, quiet joy in the sunshine and beauty of nature, 
inspired by a general religious truthfulness.’’— 
Philadelphia Times. 


In Press. 
THE CROSS OF MONTEREY. 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By Richard Edward White. 
(Cloth, $1.25. Orders will now be received.) 


In Press. 
A BREEZE FROM THE 
WoondDs. 


By W. U. Bartlett. 

The favor with which the author’s limited edition 
of this book was received has created a demand for 
a second edition, which will be speedily prepared 
and published. 





THE CALIFORNIAN. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 


(Yearly Subscription, $4- Single number, 36 cents.) 


“A profusely illustrated series of ‘Studies of 
the California Missions’ is begun in this number. 
So much that is romantic and fascinating in the 
earlier history of California is connected with the 
Missions, that these articles will prove of unusual 
interest.’’—Rochester, N. Y., Herald. 


_ “The May number of Tur Cauirornin is one of 
its very best issues. The full-page — of Henry 
W. Longfellow is a really fine and artistic engrav- 
ing.”’—Austin Reveille. 
. “Noone can read it without being interested and 
instructed. Itis a pleasant and profitable compan- 
ion for the evening fireside, and should be on every 
family table.”—Lompoc Record. 
“ Tt is a capital number.”’—Chico Chronicle. 


‘* Presents a full-page portrait of the poet Longfel- 
low, which is the finest work of the kind yet ex- 
ecuted on the Pacific Coast.’’—Napa Reporter. 


**The May number of THE CALIFORNIAN is a credit 
to the editor, the publishers and the State. The 
splendid full-page portrait of the loved and la- 
mented Longfellow is alone worth the subscription. 
A profusely illustrated article, (No. 1) entitled Stud- 
ies of California Missions, also embellishes this 
number, and includes engravings of six ancient 
Mission Churches in Southern California, of which 
our own old church forms one, and is admirable. 
The exclusively literary contents are of great abil- 
ity, and include stories, historical sketches and 

ms of marked power—all original.’”’—Ventura 

‘ree Press. 


Any of the above Publications may be ordered through Local Dealers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


The California Publishing Company, 


408 California Street, San Francisco, 
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In nine cases out of ten, the source of headache is not in the brain, but in the stomach. 
Indigestien is the most frequent cause. The digestive organs being disordered, they 
derange the action of the liver, the bowels, the kidneys, and the nerves ; and the whole 
secretive and excretive machinery being, as it were, thrown out of gear, the brain suffers. 
Restore the natural tone of the stomach and bowels with a few doses of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
And ‘headache arising from this cause is at. once arrested. This delightful preparation is 


the best remedy for chronic and periodical headache at present known, and absolutely 
invaluable as a stomachic and gentle cathartic. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





MEDICAL COLLEGE. PACIFIC 


Menpicat DepartTMENT OF University CoL.ece, 
115 HAIGHT STREET, NEAR OCTAVIA. 








FACULTY. 


A. J. BOWIE, M.D. WM. A. DOUGLASS, M.D. 


Emeritus Professor of Therapeutics. 
HENRY GIBBONS, M. D. 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
L. C. LANE, M. D. 
Professor of Surgery. 
Cc. N. ELLINWOOD, M. D. 
Professor of Physiology. 
ADOLPH BARKAN, M. D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
JOS. H. WYTHE, M. D. 
> Professor of Microscopy and Histology. 
HENRY GIBBONS, Jr., M.D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 





Professor of Clinical Surgery and Anatomy. 
JOS. O. HIRSCHFELDER, M.D. 

Professor of Clinical Medicine. 
CLINTON CUSHING, M. D. 

Professor of Gynecology. 
W. D. JOHNSTON, M.D. 

Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology. 
L. L. DORR, M. D. 

Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
R. H. PLUMMER, M. D. 

Lecturer on Anatomy. 
C. A. FARNUM, M. D. 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Faculty has now fully completed and established the Three-Year plan of instruction. A matriculation examination, or other 
evidence of the possession of a fair English education, will be required on entering the College. The attendance upon three summer 


courses of lectures in as many years is obligatory. 
The hegubee Conomn of Lacheren 1 
Intermediate Cou: 








commences on the’ first Monday in June of each year, and continues until. November. The 
se commences early in January of each year, and continues nearly four months. ' : 


FEES.—Firsr Cov ‘Matriculation, Lecture and Demonstration Tickets .........< +++. ..: 





Ssconp Course—Lecture Ticket...... 
Trirp Course—Graduation......2.4.,.0++0+0+ 


The candidate must be of moral character, and at least of 
good “ j 21 years of age 


He must have 


Lectures, one of. which must have been delivered in this Institutién. 
In -room. 


to $10 per week. 
person, or by letter, to 


HENRY GIBBONS, Jr., M. D., Dean of the Faculty, No. 101 Dupont Street, San Francisco, California, 





Who desire to secure the greatest share of comfort, novelty and enjoyment 
attainable in railway travel, should take the 


FAST LIMITED EXPRESS” 


VIA THE 


re! og 
he 
preee 


eierivanil 


Rovers, 


“SHORT 
~» LINE 


NEW YORK 





FROM CHICAGO OR-ST. LOUIS. 





The “ Limited Express” is now composed of the finest new Pullman Sleeping Coaches, 
new and elegant Dining Cars, and new Reclining-chair Smoking Cars, to which last are 
attached well-selected libraries, for the traveler’s use and convenience. 

As a model passenger train in every respect, it is admitted by travelers to be unrivaled 
either in’ America or Europe. 


J.B. KIRKLAND, AGENT, s22°7245. 5385 














